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INSIDE OBERLIN 


The Strength of Science 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, science was an important 
part of an Oberlin education. In 1834, the year after 
Oberlin’s founding, James Dascomb, a graduate of 
the Dartmouth Medical School, was named profes- 
sor of chemistry, botany, and physiology. The 19th 
century saw the evolution of our tradition of stu- 
dents and faculty collaborating on research. That led 
to Charles Martin Hall inventing in 1886 a process 


for inexpensively producing aluminum, the most 
widely used metal of the modern era. Hall worked 
closely on that discovery with his teacher and mentor, Professor of Chemistry 
Frank Fanning Jewett. 

Over the years, our students and teachers have earned many honors in 
almost every field of scientific endeavor. Three of our graduates have been 
awarded the Nobel Prize: Robert Millikan, Class of 1891, in physics, and 
Roger Sperry ‘35, and Stanley Cohen '45, in medicine/physiology. Physicist 
Ralf Hotchkiss '69, biologist Richard Lenski ’76, atmospheric scientist Paul O. 
Wennberg '85, and Diane Meier '73, a physician specializing in palliative care, 
have been awarded MacArthur Fellowships, the so-called genius grants. D.A. 
Henderson '50 received the Presidential Medal of Freedom for heading the 
World Health Organization team that eradicated smallpox worldwide. Stuart 
Card ‘66 was named a Franklin Institute Laureate in 2007 for his contributions 
to computing. 

The strength and rigor of Oberlin’s science programs has earned us a stellar 
reputation with graduate programs. More Oberlin graduates go on to earn 
Ph.Ds than graduates of any other liberal arts college in the country, and one- 
quarter of those alumni earn their doctorates in the hard sciences. 

One thing that makes studying science here so remarkable is Oberlin’s won- 
derful tradition of interdisciplinary study. At Oberlin, there is a symbiotic 
relationship between the various branches of science, as well as between the 
sciences and the arts and humanities. 

That same collaborative spirit can be seen today in the mentoring Associate 
Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry Manish Mehta gave to Lisa Goddard 
and Jaie Woodard, who recently received prestigious Goldwater Scholarships. 


Lisa is a fourth-year double-degree student from Colorado majoring in biology 


, and violin performance. She plans to pursue a PhD in physiology, focusing on 
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formed research with Associate Professor of Biology Taylor Allen. Jaie is a 
fourth-year double-degree student from Michigan, majoring in physics and 
French horn performance. She also conducted research with Mehta and hopes 
to pursue a PhD in computational biophysics after graduation. 


We would love to hear more from other members of the Oberlin family 


involved in science. And we congratulate all of our science students. faculty 


and alumni on their myriad achievements. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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e OUR WRITERS WRITE 

| was fascinated by the article about writers. | am 
not suggesting you inadvertently left me out 
as one of the Oberlin writers, for | am an 
academic rather than a creative writer. After 
two years at Oberlin, | moved to Chicago to 
attend Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing, earning my BS at 
Northwestern. 

At Oberlin, | was. mentored by Professor 
Hoover, whose lessons from English compo- 
sition I still value. | suspect he would be sur- 
prised that his mediocre B to B- student has 
published 35 books, more than 100 articles, 
and 16 chapters in books or monographs. To be 
sure, these are all professional publications in 
nursing, but | do have one short story and a 
few poems that have been published. Rare is 
the day that | don't write or edit something. 
After a long career in academia, | am now writer 
in residence at Simmons College, where my 
role is to mentor faculty to write and publish. 

So hurrah for Oberlin and its long tra- 
dition of mentoring writers. 


Joellen (Beck) Hawkins x63 
Auburndale, Mass. 


My sincere thanks and congratulations on a mar- 
velous article about Oberlin’s surprisingly 
large and diverse output of writers in multi- 
ple media over the years. As a screenwriter 
(among other things) myself, | was especial- 
ly pleased to see William Goldman included, 
as well as my contemporary Josh Neufeld. 
Obviously no such article can be exhaustive, 
and [| commend you on finding so many names 
—some familiar, some surprising—to include. 
To your list, | would add the playwright Peter 
Ullian ’88, whose prodigious output began 


at Oberlin with the premiere production of 


The Triumphant Return of Blackbird Flynt, 
which I was fortunate enough to have acted in. 

I'd also suggest that you might want to 
include video game writers in a future arti- 
cle. | suspect I’m not the only Obie writer to 
be making inroads in interactive media. 


Thanks again for your article! 


Tom Abernathy 90 
Seattle, Wash. 


Editors Note: Abernathy was named one of the 
top 20 game writers by Gamasutra, a website 


that covers the videogame-making industry. 


e MOVIE MEMORIES 
Belated thanks for the wonderful article on the 
Apollo, an important part of our social and 
dating scene, not to mention its occasional 
glimpse into new wondrous worlds of Ingmar 
Bergman and many others. | have searched 
the Internet for years (unsuccessfully) 

in vain attempts to locate 


A 
Ober i 


an Italian movie 
staring the great 
om € dian 
Alberto Sordi, To 
Bed or Not to Bed 
(terrible name in 
United States for 
movie in Italian) that 
I think we 
in 1960. 


SCENES of Car races ON 


saw there 
I still recall the 


ice or his futile attempts 
to seduce lovely 
ladies... 
remember the girl | went with, even though 


Thanks 


young 


and of course, | 


[ haven't seen her since those days. 


for the memories. 


Neil Richards '60 
Pittsford, N_Y. 


As an alumnus who grew up in Oberlin in the 30s 
and '40s, I was delighted to read the article 
“Apollo Rising” (Fall 2009), which brought 
back fond memories. An early rite of passage 
for many of us was being allowed to attend 
the matinee on Saturday afternoons, while a 
later rite was being old enough to see the 
midnight show on New Years Eve. 
One of the first films I remember was 
Drums Along the Mohawk in 1939. A frighten- 
ing scene of an Indian attack has remained 
lodged in my memory ever since. By con- 
State Fair, 


Dick Haymes, and songs by 


trast, with Jeanne Crain and 
Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, left me with unrestrained 


romantic notions at the age of 15. 


And, yes, for my first date in junior high 
school we went to a show at the Apollo. 

In the days before television, the films at 
the Apollo were our window to life outside of 
Oberlin, with newsreels that graphically dis- 
played what we read about in the newspaper 
or heard on the radio. 

In those early years, the Apollo often had 
live entertainment on its stage. One event | 
recall was a performance by the jazz cor- 
netist Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. 
Though | was just a kid, I was thrilled by the 
music | heard. 

Many thanks to Oberlin College for 


eh acquiring and restoring the Apollo 


Theatre. 


Lawrence Siddall °52 
Amherst, Mass. 


e AMEN TO MLK 

| greatly enjoyed your Winter 
2009-10 issue, as always. Your 

Martin Luther 

King’s three visits to Oberlin to speak in the 


remarks about Rev. 


1960s reminded me of his earlier visit dur- 
ing my senior year. | was at his main talk 
in First Church. There were a number of 
African Americans in attendance, and I, like 
a number of other students, was particularly 
struck with the widespread display of tradi- 
congregational from the 


tional responses 


audience, such as “Hallelujah” and “Amen 


Brother.” It was a valuable learning experi- 


ence in a variety of ways. 


Joe Hickerson '57 
Wheaton, Md. 


e STILL OAM 

After leafing through the Winter 2009-2010 
issue, | decided to write and suggest that the 
title be changed to the Obama Alumni Maga- 
zine to more accurately reflect the recent 


content. 


Robert M. Slugg Ph.D. '79 
Portland, Ore. 
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A momentous jazz concert featuring Stevie Wonder; Leon Dorsey 81; Stanley Cowell ‘62; James McBride '79; the Oberlin Jazz Ensemble, 


under the direction of professor Wendell Logan (lower left); and a host of others concluded a two-day dedication celebration of the Bertram 
and Judith Kohl Building on April 30 and May 1. An honorary degree ceremony also recognized Wonder and Bill and Camille Cosby for 
their humanitarian efforts and philanthropic leadership. Bill Cosby (middle) later performed his one-man show in Finney Chapel, while 
Avery Brooks '70 discussed theater and dance in Warner Hall. Oberlin trustee Stewart Kohl '77 and his wife, Donna (right), gave the the 
lead gift for the new building for jazz studies, music history, and music theory in memory of Stewart Kohl's parents. Read more about the 


Kohl Building in an upcoming issue of OAM and at http://www.oberlin.edu/kohl/celebrate.himl. 
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Jennifer Manna 


Junior Ryan Colon studies a white substance taken from the crime scene. 


Crime in the Classroom 


Students study glass, powder, blood left at the scene 


by Paris Achenbach '13 


ometimes chemistry is murder. At least 
that's what it is in two of biochemistry 
professor Rob Thompson’s classes. 
Thompson's class for chemistry majors, 
Analytical Chemistry, includes a lab unit 
involving forensic chemistry. He also teach- 
es Chemistry and Crime. 
Inside the chemistry crime lab on a fall 


afternoon, senior Miriam Vishniac and her 


classmates in the analytical chemistry class 
hover over test tubes, computer keyboards, 
and beakers, busily examining bloodstains, 
shards of broken glass, and a white sub- 
stance—possibly cocaine. There’s been a 
murder, and Vishniac is investigating. 

“So far, we've found a positive match 
between the shopping list, suicide note, 
and one of the pens, but if I told you any- 
thing more I'd be jeopardizing the investi- 
gation, she says. 


The class—divided into prosecution 


6 


and defense teams—has only a few weeks 
left to present their findings. Vishniac’s lab, 
working for the prosecution, has charged 
their fictional suspect, Donna Stevens, with 
agoravated (first-degree) murder. 

To prepare students for the crime lab 
unit, Thompson shows them how to use 
the lab to coax out secrets a piece of evi- 
dence may hold. “We use instrumental 
methods to analyze physical evidence that 
may tell a tale of murder or other dastard- 
ly deeds,” says Thompson. 

Thompson devised the crimes used in 
the class a decade ago with then-student 
Ruth Hook ‘00, an English/chemistry dou- 
ble-major. 

“Every scenario has multiple suspects, 
any of whom could be the real criminal 
depending on how the evidence is com- 
piled,” recalls Hook, now a chemist at Dow 
Chemical Company. 

‘To solve the crimes, students use numer- 


ous techniques: gas chromatography and 


mass spectrophotography to test blood 
samples and a suspicious liquid found in a 
victim’s ashtray; furnace atomic absorption 
to test four samples for gunshot residue; 
optical microscopy to test the refractive 
index of several glass samples; flame atom- 
ic absorption to test the glass composition 
of several samples; gas chromatography to 
test burned and unburned carpet samples 
and two gasoline like samples; and Fourier 
transform infrared spectroscopy to identify 
a suspicious powder found at the scene. 
“It’s not like CSI; crimes don't get solved 
in an hour,” Thompson says. “There are six 
or seven pieces of evidence. A pair of stu- 
dents examines one of those pieces, whether 
it's poison on a note, or lead in the carpet.” 
After weeks of investigating, the results 
are revealed during a mock trial, where 
non-science faculty members serve as the 


jury, and Thompson, clad in a green choir 


robe and gavel-equipped, as the judge. 

In Chemistry and Crime, non-majors 
learn about the science behind real-world 
scenarios. “We cover topics that impact 
students’ lives, like drinking and driving, 
and famous crimes or topics that students 
know about,” like the O.J. Simpson mur- 
der trial, Thompson says. “We've had stu- 
dents who have taken that class and decid- 
ed to become science majors.” 

In 1997, Thompson spent part of a sab- 
batical learning about trace explosives at 
the FBI Research and Training Center in 
Quantico, Virginia. During a more recent 
sabbatical he studied pepper sprays at the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology, which has led to his current research 
on capsaicinoids, the hot agents of chili 
pepper. Thompson's expertise was called 
upon by a law firm investigating a pepper 
spray incident. 

Thompson's legal knowledge comes in 
handy when the two teams in his analyti- 
cal chemistry class face off in court with a 


jury of faculty members. 


“The students have to display the infor- 
mation and explain it in a way that makes 
sense, Thompson says. “The faculty jury 
has always been very impressed. | smile 
and sit back and just see how [my stu- 
dents] have matured over the semester. It’s 
a great sight to see.” ATS 
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Obama Awards Conservatory with Medal of Arts 


resident Barack Obama presented the 2009 National Medal of Arts award to the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music during a White House ceremony in the East Room in February. 
he award is the highest honor given by the United States government to artists 
and arts patrons in recognition of the wealth and depth of their creative expressions. A 
dinner celebrating the honorees took place at the National Museum of American History, 


sponsored by the President's Committee on the Arts and the Humanities. Dean of the 


conservatory David H. Stull accepted the award on behalf of the conservatory. 

The Oberlin Conservatory of Music is the only professional music school to be so 
honored by President Obama. The other honorees for 2009 were singer and songwriter 
Bob Dylan; director and actor Clint Eastwood; graphic designer Milton Glaser: architect 
and sculptor Maya Lin; singer, dancer, and actress Rita Moreno: soprano. Jessye 
Norman; arts patron and design advocate Joseph P. Riley Jr.; painter and sculptor Frank 
Stella; conductor Michael Tilson Thomas; composer and conductor John Williams: and 
the School of American Ballet. 


Read more at wwwoberlin.edu. 


President Marvin Krislov conservator) dean David Stull, associate conservatory dean Andrea 


Kalyn, President Barack Obama, trustee chair Robert Lemle '75, and trustee Stewart Kohl 


2010 Tennis Championships to be Held at Oberlin 


The college will host the 2010 Division III men’s tennis championship finals right 
before and during Commencement/Reunion Weekend, May 25 to 30. The men’s 
tennis championships will feature the top eight teams from across the country. In 
addition to competition for the team championship, the nation’s 32 best individu- 
als and top 16 doubles pairings will vie to become the country’s best. ATS 


Ihe college joins 17 other leading 
projects around the world 


Whe Oberlin community—college and city— 


has been selected to join the Climate 


Positive Development Program (CPDP), 
a joint initiative of the Clinton Climate 
Initiative and the U.S. Green Building 
Council. A formal announcement and cel- 
ebration of the partnership took place in 
Oberlin on March 4. 

Launched in 2009, CPDP supports the 
development of large-scale urban projects 
that demonstrate that cities can grow in 
ways that are climate positive—able to 
reduce the amount of on-site CO, emis- 
sions to below zero. 

The Oberlin Project, one of the college 
and town’s most recent green endeavors, 
speaks to the goals of CPDP. At the heart 
of the Oberlin Project is the revitalization 
of a 13-acre block near the city center that 
will include development and/or renova- 
tion of a dozen buildings during the next 
five to seven years. The investment in con- 
struction, renovation, and energy technol- 
ogy is intended to stimulate the expansion 
of businesses and create new enterprises. 


Look for a story about the Oberlin 


Project in an upcoming issue of OAM. ATs 


Oberlin City Manager Eric Norenberg, 
Oberlin Mayor Ken Sloane, Oberlin College 
Vlichael 


Carvell, a representative from CPDP. formal 


President Marvin Krislov, and 


ize the neu agreement u ith thei s1onatures 


Bi 
J 


Dale Rothenberg ‘1 


© Craig T. Mathew/Mathew Imaging 


OC Trains High School 
Students as Mediators 


ilder Hall became a bustling and 
boisterous training site for Oberlin 
High School (OHS) students inter- 
ested in learning the skills needed to 
become peer mediators. The students, 
who were joined by 39 faculty members, 
staff members, and college students, 
received a five-day training session in 
January by the Oberlin College Dialogue 
Center on the social justice model in- 
volved in conflict resolution. The model 
helps mediators get at the core of what is 
really creating the conflict between indi- 
viduals or groups. 
According to Lynn Swanson, guidance 
counselor at OHS, the student mediators 
will use their skills to reactivate the school’s 


Distinguished Visiting Professor and 
Composer in Residence David Lane’s 
The Little Match Girl 
received the 2010 Grammy Award 
for Best Small Ensemble Perfor- 


Passion 


mance. The recording was named 
one of the best CDs of 2009 by the 
Washington Post, Time Out New 
York, and National Public Radio, 
among others. The composition, first 
performed in late 2007, had already 
earned Lang a 2008 Pulitzer Prize. _ 


High school student Taylor Jones receives 


mediation certificate. 


Peer Mediation Program that operated from 
1994 to 2000. 


“It's not as if we have a lot of fights at 


[school],” said junior Taylor Jones, one of 


eight OHS students who received the 
training. “But this will give a new approach 
to help us resolve conflicts.” 

Launched in 2001 under college ombuds- 
person Yeworkwha Belachew, OCDC pro- 
motes change through conflict transforma- 
tion, mediation, community building, and 
dialogue. OCDC offers mediation training 
every two years to college faculty mem- 
bers, staff members, and selected students. 
The idea to include high school students 
stemmed from the college and town’s 
desire to find more opportunities to 
strengthen Oberlin community relations, 
especially where teens are concerned. 


What makes Oberlin’s program unique 


Careers in Sports 
By Michael Dirda ‘09 


tudents interested in sporting careers cot 

the opportunity to speak with profes- 

sionals in the business through the 
Heisman Club's Career in Sports Network- 
Ing event. 

Chris Broussard '90, a senior writer 
for ESPN The Magazine served as master 
of ceremonies and other alumni in the 
field were on hand to discuss careers and 
answer questions. These included Don 
Blumenthal ’73, part-time Oakland Raiders 
scout; Laura Pierce '03, head cross coun- 
try coach at Millikin University; and Chad 
Kutting 06, account executive for the San 
Francisco ‘49ers. 


are Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Sqt 


John Seyfried 


and enriching, explained Leah Wing 84, 
workshop coordinator, is its focus on mul- 
tipartiality—the belief that each person's 
voice should be heard in mediation to help 
bring about meaning and understanding as 
to the cause of the conflict. Wing was part 
of the team that developed Oberlin’s 
mediation program. The goal is not for the 


mediators to formulate a solution, but for 


the disputants to determine the outcome, 
she said. In doing so, they are more likely 
to change behaviors and commit them- 
selves to an agreement. 

Through role-play, small-group discus- 
sions, hands-on demonstrations, creative 
dialogue, videos, games, and other presen- 
tations, the participants received extensive 
training in preparation for service in the 
college, community, and high school. This 
years participants also included Swanson 
and an OHS teacher. 

“This is one experience that | will always 
have with me,” said OHS student Janet 
Gonzalas, who decided to join the Oberlin 
workshop after classmates and friends had 
told her for years that she was a good lis- 
tener and problem-solver. “I learned so much, 
not just to help my school and my com- 
munity, but also things that will help me.” 

«Read more about OCDC at www. 
oberlin.edu/ombudsperson/ocdc-join.htm. 


Chris Broussard ‘90 speaks with students. 


In addition to this event, the athletics 
department has created an online career 
network 
alumni. ATS 

Read more at http: www.goyeo.com 


linking student-athletes and 
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Ma’ayan Plaut ‘10 


The Adjective Sandwich 


by Paris Achenbach '13 


reative, unexpected, scrumptious: adjec- 
tives, yes, but to senior Ma’ayan Plaut 
they are sandwiches. 

Plaut's “adjective sandwiches” are all the 
buzz on campus, causing some to wait in 
utter mouth-watering anticipation until the 
start of one of her short shifts at Wilder 
Hall’s DeCafé, formerly known as the 
snack bar. 

Plaut starts with a few simple queries 
of her customers—sandwich or wrap, veg- 
and a 


etarian or meat, loves and hates 
not-so simple one: she asks them for an 
adjective. Next, Plaut whips up a concoction 
with unimaginable combinations of ingre- 
dients that are symbolic of the modifier 
offered. For example, in one “Winter Wonder- 
land” sandwich, Plaut sprinkled Parmesan 
cheese to represent snow. “Spunky” spurred 
Plaut to layer sliced provolone, Swiss, and 
cheddar cheeses; roasted tomato spread; 
sweet chili sauce; honey mustard; and ranch 
dressing between two slices of wheat 
pita, which she grilled until crispy and 
topped with fresh spinach, diced onions, 
and chopped roasted red pepper. 

“T have no idea how many sandwiches 
I've made, more than a hundred for sure,” 
says Plaut, who also serves as a student 
manager at the café. “Each shift averages 
about five adjective sandwiches, and I’ve 


been doing this since my sophomore year. 


Stressed? Draw It Out! 


by Paris Achenbach '13 


Se, 


tudents needing help to unwind are encouraged to pick up a paintbrush and pencil, 
courtesy of the art therapy program of the college’s Center for Leadership in Health 
Promotion. “Art therapy is a way for students to decompress, get out of their head, 
and just take a moment to relax,” says the center’s director, Lori Morgan Flood. “Stress 


can sometimes cause physical, psychological, and spiritual difficulties for students, and 


we acknowledge that and want to support them. A common misconception many peo- 
ple have about art therapy is that they need to be an artist when, actually, it’s about using 


the vehicle of art to move a person into a place of relaxation.” 


>) . =t a a a i . . fig y . . . . . 
Begun in February, the program is just one of the center's initiatives intended to reach 


sometimes-overwhelmed and overburdened students. The center also organizes a mas- 


sage program—offering students sessions with a professional body worker at a reduced 


rate—as well as study breaks in Mudd library during high-stress times such as finals week. 


There, students can get free 15-minute massages, healthy snacks, and wellness kits. 


Each kit contains a booklet filled with information on wellness—much of it Oberlin-specific 


(gym hours, resources on campus, etc.) 


as well as chamomile tea, dark chocolate. a 


biofeedback stress dot, and a stress ball bearing the image of President Krislov. ATs 


“Tt all started when my dear friend 
Harris got tired with the standard DeCafé 
offerings,” says the cinema studies major. 
“Harris Lapiroff wanted something new, 
something different, so he told me his mood 


and I made him a sandwich.” Neither of 


them remembers the defining adjective 
that started it all. 

Since the adjective sandwich was born, 
patrons have feasted on everything from 
“blustery” and “blooming” to “Harry Potter” 
and “amnesiac” creations. Back home in 
Hawaii while on break, Plaut’s parents 
even asked her to make them two “starry- 
eyed” sandwiches for their 25th wedding 
anniversary. 

“LT love playing with food. I love making 
people happy with their food, and I love 
being creative,” Plaut says. 

For those sorry to see Plaut graduate in 
May, there may be some hope. “I bought a 
Panini press during Oberlin’s town-wide 
yard sale, so I still plan on making sand- 
wiches for myself,” she says, “and for any- 
one who drops by.” ATS 

Read what went into Maayan Plauts 
starry-eyed sandwiches and learn more about 
her adjective creations on her blog at 


blogs.oberlin.edu/about/ethos/snazzy_spicy_ 


so.shtml. 


Rex Lee, 
Inside the 
Actor’s Studio 


By Aries Indenbaum 


«6 go to work trying to create art,” said 
actor Rex Lee 90 during a February 
campus visit. “Even if that’s not what 

everyone else is doing.” 

Lee's performance as Lloyd, the flam- 
boyant and co-dependent but loyal assis- 
tant to Hollywood agent Ari Gold on HBO's 
Entourage, won him three SAG Award cast 
nominations and two Asian Excellence 
awards for Outstanding Supporting Actor 
in Television. “I don't know if you've noticed, 
but I’m of Asian descent,” Lee joked. 

Associate Professor of Theater and Dance 
Matthew Wright interviewed Lee in the 
style of BRAVO’'s Inside the Actor's Studio. 
During the interview Lee credited Oberlin 
for helping to hone his approach to acting. 

“Respect for the text, that’s something that 
| have as a byproduct of being here,” said Lee. 

tWhile at Oberlin, Rex Lee offered quite 

a few one-liners. Read them at oberlin.edu/ 

alummag/spring20 10/. 
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Earthquake Relief 


B uniors lliana Zamorska and Josh Meadow 


® were scheduled to travel to the Anse 


Rouge commune in northern Haiti 
for their winter term projects, but were 
rerouted to the Dominican Republic when 
earthquakes hit the region in January. 
There they quickly joined a group of 
\nanda Marga Universal Relief Team vol- 
unteers tasked with coordinating trans- 
portation of fuel and medical supplies to 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti's capital. 

The Oberlin community also rallied 
in support of earthquake-stricken areas 
by holding a series of drives and benefit 
concerts throughout the academic year. 

Before taking their seats in Fairchild 
Chapel to hear cellist Steuart Pincombe 
perform UNaACC ompanied works by lelemann, 


Schenk, Abel and Bach. audience mem 


bers were encouraged to donate to the 
Haiti 


American Red Cross’s Relief and 
Development Fund. 

Oberlin College Students for Haiti, 
formed by Haitian student Vanessa 
Champagne ‘13 and Reivin Johnson ‘11, 
organized a weeklong series of events in 
March that included a lecture on the his- 
tory of Haiti's economic and political 
struggles, a candlelight vigil on the two- 
month anniversary of the earthquake, and 
a campuswide clothing drive. The $350 
raised and more than 20 boxes of clothing 
collected was donated to a summer camp 
for displaced children in the Port-au- 
Prince region. 

Another earthquake relief effort includ- 
ed Nathan Lesser 10 and members of his 
violin studio, who invited the community 
at Church. 


Proceeds were given to the New Victorian 


to a benefit concert First 


School in Port-au-Prince, a nonprofit orga- 


nization dedicated to academic, linguistic, 
and musical instruction for children and 
adults. ATS 

Andrés Feliciano '12, Michael Dirda ‘09, 
and Yvonne Gay Fowler contributed to this 


article. 


The 10-Year 
Peace Streak 


For the 10th year in a row, the college 
has placed on the Peace Corps list of 
top schools in producing volunteers. 
With 16 alumni currently serving as 
Peace Corps volunteers, Oberlin 
ranks 15th among small colleges and 
universities. 

‘Read more at www.oberlin.edu. 
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egium Musicum alumni rehearsed in February under the baton of Professor 


of Musicology Steven Plank. Former members of the ensemble came from around the countr 
to perform alongside current students for two days in celebration of Plank’s 20th season as direc 


. ; Pilg be | 
tor. Rounding out the weekend was a special concert featuring Spem in Alium, a motet fo 
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40 voices by T] 


tomas lallis that is rareh performed due to the challenges imposed by its siz 
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OBIE Adventures! Colorado River Canoe Trip 


TRIP 1: July 30-August 1, 2010 TRIP 2: August 6-8, 2010 


Join fellow Obies on a low-cost, high-energy canoe trip down the 
Colorado River! The first weekend (July 30-August 1) is dedicated to 
young alumni who graduated from 2000 to 2010, while the second 
weekend (August 6-8) is open to all alumni. This trip will cover 
a stretch of spectacular canyon country between Fruita, CO, and 
Westwater, UT. The river current is gentle with occasional small 
rapids to add spice to the journey. The steep walled canyons are 
accessible only from the river, giving the area a true wilderness set- 
ting. There will be ample time along the way for hiking into the 
canyons, swimming in the cool river, or simply relaxing on its 


banks. Floating through 
Horsethief and Ruby 
Canyons, you will pass 
high walls of red sand- 
stone and shale deposit- 
ed during the age of the 
dinosaurs. Space is lim- 
ited. No previous canoe- 
ing experience is need- 
ed. Brochure available. 


A Journey to South Africa: Land of Contrast and Miracles 


January 4-17, 2011 


Join fellow Obies on our upcom- 
ing tour to South Africa with host 
Professor of Religion A.G. Miller. 
The program has been cus- 
tomized with Professor Miller, 
who is very familiar with the 
social and political history of 
South Africa. Travelers will enjoy 
the wildlife of the Sabi Sand 
Private Game Reserve; the beauty 
of the Garden Route to pic- 


Amazon River Expedition 


March 25-April 3, 2011 


Join us for this unforgettable 10-day journey into the heart of one of 
the earth’s most exotic natural realms and our planet's largest rain- 
forest ecosystem—the mysterious Amazon River Basin. Cruise 
aboard one of the impeccable intimate ships designed specifically 
to navigate the Amazon and which evoke the 19th century's Age of 
Exploration while providing 21st-century amenities. In an enchant- 
ing atmosphere of exploration, travel beyond the legendary incep- 
tion of the Amazon River, far beyond civilization, into a region of 
remote jungles and black-water rivers, where the number of butter- 
fly species climbs into the thousands, and other species have yet to 
be classified or even discovered. Led by expert Peruvian naturalists, 
seek rare indigenous flora and fauna, glide down the Amazon’s 


turesque Swellendam, South Africa’s third-oldest town; and the 
“Cradle of Humankind” in the Sterkfontein Valley, where over 40 
fossil sites contain remains of animals, plants, and hominids, some 
between 2.6 and 2.8 million years old. Experience the political his- 
tory with visits to the Apartheid Museum in Johannesburg; the 
District Six Museum in Cape Town, which recalls the history of a 
community whose residents were relocated by the apartheid govern- 
ment; and Robben Island, a rocky outcrop that houses the prison 
where former President Nelson Mandela was incarcerated for 18 
years. For more information visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/events/ 
alumniTours.html. 


tributaries aboard special small 
excursion boats, overnight in a 
tented camp and visit local vil- 
lages. In addition, this unique 
program features one night in 
historic Lima, Peru. Continue 
with the special Post-Program 
Option to ancient Incan sites in 
Cuzco, Urubamba Valley (Sacred 
Valley), Ollantaytambo, and Machu Picchu, legendary “lost city” of 


the Incas. For more information visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/ 


events/alumniTours.html. 
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He) kids, it's Boilerplate— 


History's Mechanical Marvel! 


Full Steampunk 
Ahead 


t least two Oberlin alumnae 
hav e found a comtortable 


home in the Victorian-flavored, 


science fiction/fantasy world of 


steampunk, a mash-up literary 
genre (and style sensibility) 
that, among other things, fuses 
technology and aesthetics from 
the 19th and 21st centuries. 
Changeless, the first steam- 


punk book to hit the New York 


Times Best Sellers list, written 


by ‘Tofa Borregaard '98 under 
the pseudonym Gail Carriger, 
carries readers to the weirder 
corners of the Victorian Era. 
The story follows Alexia 
Tarabotti, investigating the dis- 
appearance of her husband. 
“Armed with her trusty parasol, 
the latest fashions, and an arse- 
nal of biting civility,” Alexia flees 
to Scotland, “the backwater of 
ugly waistcoats.’ On the way, 
\lexia confronts a variety of 
troubles: werewolf packs, super- 
natural soldiers, exorcised 
ghosts, and an angry Queen 
Victoria. 

In Boilerplate: History's 
Mechanical Marvel, Anina 
Bennett 86 and her husband 
Paul Guinan write and illustrate 
the history of the first robot. 
Boilerplate, a tin soldier, 
appeared on battlefields from 
San Juan to France and saved 
countless American lives. Or, 
you know, not. Boilerplate is, 
indeed, a remarkable inven- 
tion—not of a 19th century tin- 


kerer, but of the very modern 


authors. The history in which 
the fictional Boilerplate is 
placed, though, is quite real, 
dealing with topics like colonial- 
ism, women’s suffrage, and 
child labor, which is the real 
point of the book. “Boilerplate 
not only acts as a commentary 
on the past, it also acts as com- 
mentary on the present: the 
issues dealt within its pages are 
still dealt with today,” wrote 
blogger Steampunk Scholar. 
The book has also gotten raves 
from Salon.com, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the Telegraph UK, 


among others. 


Carrigers website: 


www.gailcarriger.com 


Bennetts website: 


www.bigredhair.com 
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Best Titie of a Film Award 
Won By an Oberlin Graduate, 
That We Know of So Far This Year 


y" Wont Miss Me, directed, produced, and co-written by 
Ry Russo-Young ‘03 received the award for Best Film 
Not Playing at a Theater Near You at New York’s Gotham 
Independent Film Awards, which comes with a $5,000 cash 
prize. You Wont Miss Me premiered at the Sundance Film 


Festival and will be released this summer. 


Second Best Title of a Film Award 
Won by an Oberlin Graduate, 
That We Know of So Far This Year 


A Austin, Texas’ South by Southwest (SXSW) multi-arts festi- 


val, writer-director-actress Lena Denham '08 won the SXSW 


Chicken & Egg Emergent Narrative Woman Director Award for 
her film Tiny Furniture. The breakout director award is named 


for sponsor Chicken & Egg Pictures, a film fund and nonprofit 


production company that supports female filmmakers. The film, 


in which Denham stars, also won the Best Narrative Feature 
award. IFC Films acquired North American and multiple for- 


eign rights to the movie. 


ee ee eee 
Faithful Fans 


T° those professions that 


= seem to draw more than 
their fair share of Obies (like, 
for instance, cartooning and 
puppetry), we can now add 
baseball documentarian. 
Filmmakers Peter Miller ’84 

and John Scheinfeld ‘75 both 
recently completed films on 
different aspects ot baseball. 
Miller's Jews and Baseball: An 


\merican Love Story, will hit 


the festival circuit this summer, 


Sandy Koufax, practicing. 


beginning with its July premiere 
at the San Francisco Jewish 
Film Festival. Scheinfeld, who 
wrote and directed The U.S. 

vs. John Lennon, celebrates 
Chicago and its beloved National 
League baseball team, the 
Cubs, with his film We Believe. 
Released in 2009, We Believe 
was made available on DVD 
\pril 13 (opening day at 


Wrigley Field). 


Actor-writer-performer-pundit 
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By Meredith Holmes 


Fhen multitalented multihyphenate Nancy Giles ’8] 
returned to Oberlin for her 25th reunion in 2006, 
she picked right up with her old pals—and old habits. 

“| got together with a 200d friend, and we decided to do an 
impromptu performance at the Cat in the Cream coffee house,” 
recalls the actor-writer-performer-pundit. “Our dynamic hadn't 
changed at all. She was very organized and deliberate, and I was very 
spur-of the-moment, go with your gut. She kept saying, ‘Let's write 
everything down. What if they don’t laugh?’ And I was saying, ‘It'll be 


fine, let's not over-rehearse. And it was fine: everybody loved it.” 


In all fairness to the old college friend, Giles has had a lot of 


experience thinking on her feet in front of an audience. Since 
oraduating from Oberlin, she has worked on stage and in radio, 
television, and film. She is best known for her lively, idiosynerat- 
ic commentaries on CBS News Sunday Morning and funny but 


pointed punditry on Larry King Live Nothing escapes her sub 


Photography by Dale Rothenberg 


versive questions, her baffled outrage, and her genial wit; she’s 
tackled high heels, Homeland Security funding, the real mean- 
ing of Sarah Palin’s $150,000 campaign wardrobe, even her own 
impending 25th college reunion. (As the Sunday Morning camera 
slowly closed in on her Hi-O-Hi 1981 yearbook picture, she weari- 
ly anticipated the questions she'd be asked at the reunion: “Are 
you married?” “Any kids?” “Are you looking?” Not that she minds— 
much: The commentary was titled “The Hippest Spinster.”) 

Not bad for someone whose first professional role was as a 
singing bag of garbage with the Paper Bag Players, a nonprofit 
New York City troupe that creates original theater for children. 
Bigger and better parts on many stages in New York and else 
where followed. Giles has written and performed two solo shows, 
Black Comedy: The Wacky Side of Racism, and Notes of a Negro 
Neurotic. In 1985, she won the prestigious Theatre World Award 


for Outstanding New Talent for her off-Broadwav debut in the 
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musical revue Mayor. She also toured for three years with the 
Second City Comedy Troupe. 

Her film credits include parts in Big, New York Stories, Angie, 
I'm Not Rappaport, and Working Girl. Giles played G.I. Frankie 
Bunsen for three seasons on the ABC-TV drama China Beach. 
and she played Connie in the ABC-TV comedy series Delta. 
On Philadelphia radio station WPHT she co-hosted Giles and 
Moriarty with CBS news correspondent Erin Moriarty. The show 
was on the air for only two years but won two “Gracies’— 
American Women in Radio and ‘Television awards. 

Her audience has outgrown the Cat in the Cream now. When 
she came to Oberlin this last November, as the keynote speaker 
for the Great Lakes Colleges Association Students of Color 
Leadership Conference, her show was held in Finney Chapel. 


A: an African American female at Oberlin in the 1970s, Giles 
was not without her frustrations, but she managed to turn 
some of them into building blocks—for comedy routines and 
self-confidence. 

A creative writing major, she felt that one instructor taught “by 
demographics’ —expecting gay students to draw inspiration from 
gay writers, and African American students to draw from writers 
such as Toni Morrison and Alice Walker. She says it was only when 
she turned in a story full of references to street crime and gritty 
urban desperation, of which she had almost no direct knowledge, 
that she got any traction in the class. The professor shared it with 
the class as an example of “the authentic black experience.” 

That's just the kind of experience she’s been able to use in her 
comic performances, and she advises young people who want to 
make a serious point to do so in a funny way. “Humor bridges what 
divides us and can even stop people from shouting at each other.” 


Nancy Giles casts a witty and weary eye on topics great 
and small in her Sunday Morning commentaries—sometimes 
at the same time. For instance, she complained that the TV 
Guide was no longer pocket-sized in the same commentary 
that she wondered why we don’t seem to care what happened 
to the poisoned Ukrainian president. 

Noting there had been 40 percent cuts in Homeland 
Security funds in 2006 to Washington and New York, Giles 
said, “I guess the Department of Homeland Security thinks 
that terrorists take turns on their targets; once they blow up 
your city, they're not coming back.” 

In another commentary, Giles wondered how evil people 
like Saddam Hussein ever got a date, a wife, or a mistress, or, 
in the cases of Idi Amin and Osama bin Laden, multiple wives. 
“Isn't committing genocide a turn-off?” she asked. 


Talking about plastic surgery, she criticized the use ol 


Botox injections: “I don’t think our human faces should be 
locked in, like a lower interest rate.” 
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SPRING 


Giles also felt that her acting interests were thwarted by the 
lack of roles available in Oberlin’s theater department productions. 

“It was lily-white at that time, and nobody was doing color- 
blind casting,” she says. Instead, Giles participated in student- 
run productions, once playing the lead in Wings, about a woman 
stunt flyer. “It was a difficult part because the character was 
aphasic, but I loved being in the play,” she remembers. “Not get- 
ting any parts as an undergraduate fueled my “I'll show them” 
attitude. This attitude has served me well and drove me to suc- 
ceed in New York and at Second City.” 


Ww: next? In addition to the Sunday Morning essays and 
appearances on the Today Show and Larry King Live, Giles 
is working on a book of essays and looking for a publisher. You've 
also likely heard her voice on commercial voiceovers for such 
things as the Food Network, Gorton’s Fish, and the osteoporosis 
medication Boniva, for which she provides the serious-sounding 
side-effects warning, and which she recited to her campus audi- 
ence in the fall to great comic effect. “I still do political comedy 
with my hippie friends,” she says, “and I’m still dreaming of being 
on Broadway. Also, | hope to get married by the time I’m 60.” 

Giles encourages young people to consider Oberlin and says 
the college has been a strong influence in her life. “When I 
arrived as a freshman, | was overwhelmed with all the interesting 
people | wanted to meet. In a way, Oberlin was like a big, crazy 
overnight camp, and I loved it. Who knows? If I had gone to 
camp as a kid, maybe I wouldn't have been attracted to Oberlin. 
Then my whole life would have been different.” @ 


Meredith Holmes is a poet and freelance writer in Cleveland Heights. 
In 2005 she was named that citys first poet laureate. 


In a commentary about hip-hop music, she proved her 
street cred by saying she liked rap from its beginning. “I’m 
no square—I’m from Queens, New York,” she said. “I grew 
up with rap. The first rap song I ever heard was Robert 
Preston doing You Got Trouble in The Music Man.” 

In a piece on immigration, she blandly repeated the trite 
observation so often made about the United States—‘We're a 
nation of immigrants’—then followed it up with a clarifica- 
tion: “Well, immigrants and kidnap victims, to be precise.” 

A commentary that begins talking about how she wished 
Jayson Blair, the New York Times writer found to have fabri- 
cated stories, wasn’t African American because she felt it 
unfairly reflected on her as an African American, ends with 
her thoughts on Stephen Glass, who did the same thing at the 
New Republic: “I think he’s giving white people a bad name.” 


—Compiled by Jeff Hagan '86 
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na mild Tuesday evening in late August, more than a dozen 
arts patrons gather in a house in Wicker Park, a trendy 
Chicago neighborhood situated northwest of the Loop. 

The house, which belongs to Chicagoans Justine Jentes and 
Dan Kuruna, is actually made up of two 1880s buildings com- 
bined; it features a scenic courtyard garden neatly hidden from 
street view. Jentes, who is director of the Mies van der Rohe 
Society at the Illinois Institute of Technology, also sits on the 
board of directors of Blair Thomas & Company, a small Chicago- 
based theater company known for its contemporary puppetry and 
visual theater productions. 

On this particular evening, Blair Thomas '85, the company’s 
founder and creative director, has converted Jentes and Kuruna’s 
contemporary art-filled living room into an intimate performance 
space—complete with a large, intricately constructed puppet stage— 
for a production that is part of the company’s “Living Room Tours” 
fundraising series. 

Blair Thomas & Company, founded in 2002, is a not-for-profit 
organization that relies on support from foundations, corporations, 
and arts-loving individuals—many of whom are seated near the 
stage this evening, sipping from wine glasses and waiting in eager 
anticipation for the show, St. James Infirmary, Thomas’s newest 
work, to begin. 

Eventually, a tall, lanky man clad in black pants, a black vest, 
oversized clown shoes, and stark white face paint makes his way 
to the stage, where he takes a seat behind a curtain and begins to 
manipulate two small, lifelike puppets—one man, one woman. 

St. James Infirmary, which is based on a traditional New Orleans 
folk song about a man whose lover is dying, is performed with rod 
marionettes, a motorized paper scroll, and a one-man pit band. 
Thomas, who was a double-degree student at Oberlin (tuba and 
English), switches effortlessly between trumpet, symbols, guitar, 
and voice as his puppets dance in exaggerated movements across 
the stage. Comic strip style drawings—some X-rated—decorate 
a moving scroll in the background. 

After the show, the audience's enthusiasm is palpable. It’s 
remarkable just how much emotion can be conveyed on the face 
of a lifeless puppet. “Isn't Blair amazing?” someone says with a 


hushed sigh. 


“The Big Three” 

Thomas is one of Chicago's independent theater elite—a group 
that features a handful of Oberlin graduates from the 1980s to 
the 2000s. While at Oberlin, Thomas befriended two other young 
men—Greg Allen ’84 and Adrian Danzig ’87. The trio acted in and 
directed student productions together, and each would ultimately 
end up living and working in Chicago, founding three distinct, inno- 
vative, and successful independent theater movements. In theater 
and Oberlin circles, they're often referred to as the “Big Three.” 


yunded by Obies thrive in Chicago 


By Elizabeth Weinstein ’02 Photography by Johnnie Knight 


“[ met them all my first year [at Oberlin],” says Tanera 
Marshall ’87, a professor of voice and speech in the performing 
arts department at the University of Illinois at Chicago. “They 
were just so creative, fun, really cute—all of those exciting things 
that a young woman would want to be around.” An English major 
with a passion for performance, Tanera worked with the men 
onstage at Oberlin; they also inspired her to work in theater in 
Chicago after college. 

“Knowing there were people from Oberlin here making a 
living in art was an enticement,” she adds. 


Tuba, Or Not Tuba 

As a high school student in Jacksonville, Alabama, Blair Thomas 
worried that he didn't have the grades to get into Oberlin. He 
did, however, shine at playing the tuba, even though at that point 
he didn't consider himself a musician. In 1980, he auditioned 
at the conservatory and was accepted, though he claims it was 
mainly because the conservatory had only one tuba player and 
needed more. Later, with the help of teacher recommendations, 
he entered the double-degree program. 

“T was lucky to get into Oberlin,” he says with a laugh. “] 
always said I snuck in through the back door.” 

Though Thomas majored in English, theater consumed much 
of his time at Oberlin. Greg Allen lived across the hall, and the 
two became fast friends, taking classes together and sharing an 
interest in the plays of the Italian Futurists. 

“There was a great moment when Greg was in a big produc- 
tion, Thomas recalls. “He forgot his line and went totally blank 


onstage—it was during a climactic moment of the play. I'll never 
forget that moment.” 

Another unforgettable Oberlin memory, Thomas says, was the 
semester that he and a roommate spent living in a tent in the Arb. 
The idea was inspired by a story—possibly a myth—they’d heard 
of an intrepid student who had pulled a similar stunt years earlier. 

Oberlin, Thomas says, nurtured his creative process. “Oberlin 
has always championed original thought. I’m interested in origi- 


nating ideas and the process of research and discovery.” 


Back to the Futurists 
Greg Allen grew up in Chicago's North Shore neighborhood and 
fantasized about going to school on the East Coast to escape his 
suburban upbringing. But after touring 17 colleges in New England, 
Midwestern Oberlin was what ultimately caught his attention. “1 
was impressed by its liberal history,’ he says. “It wound up being 
my salvation and my inspiration for lots of what | have done.” 
Like Thomas, Allen majored in English but devoted much of 
his spare time to theatrical endeavors. He says he taught the first 
full-credit Exco class ever offered by a student—a seminar on 
Shakespeare and film—and ran the student film series. An avid 
co-oper—he belonged to Tank and often ate at Harkness—he 
and his friends viewed themselves as the “kings of Oberlin who 
could do anything we wanted, anytime.” This included “various 
nude endeavors’ and, one time, mounting a theater production 
in a space he was not legally allowed to perform in on campus. 
“College was an extremely formative time in my life. | think | 


actually am who | am because of Oberlin,” says Allen, who went 


on to become a prolific actor and founding director of the Neo- 
Futurists, a theater collective known for its signature show, Too 


Viuch Light Makes the Baby Go Blind. 


& 


It's the longest-running 
production in Chicago today, first opening in 1988. After 19 
vears, the show, in which actors frantically attempt to perform 30 
topical plays in 60 minutes, is a Chicago institution; it's so pop- 
ular, that it spawned a second company in New York. 

“The origins of the Neo-Futurists are deeply embedded in 
Oberlin,” Allen says. “It’s where I first learned about the Italian 
Futurists, and first mounted some Italian Futurist plays, which 
later became the inspiration for Too Much Light Makes The Baby 
Go Blind.” As a student, he latched onto the idea of “audience 
participation as a central mode of my aesthetic,” he says, and 
came to approach theater from a philosophical perspective. 

“Oberlin was amazing at inspiring individuals to follow their 
own goals and reinvent the wheel,” he says. “You look at the [the- 
ater] careers that have launched [from Oberlin], and they're all 
kind of going about it from a different perspective. In New York 


and bill 


youve got Julie Taymor [’74] and Eric Bogosian ['76 


Irwin |'73], all of whom didn't go the mainstream route at all, but 
wound up gaining public accolades.” 

“In Chicago,” he adds, “Blair Thomas, Adrian Danzig, and | all 
founded alternative theater companies with their own aesthetics 
that have all wound up being sort of central to the Chicago theater 
experience. We each had our own specitic vision of what theater 


can be.” 


Allen's vision, as embodied by the Neo-Futurists, is theater as 
a non-illusory, interactive, spontaneous, and honest fusion of sport, 
poetry, and living newspaper at “headslappingly affordable prices.” 

The actors work out of an intimate performance space, above 
a funeral home in Chicago’s Andersonville neighborhood, called 
the Neo-Futurarium. With a cult appeal, the group consistently 
draws sizeable, enthusiastic crowds, though the 11:30 p.m. 
Saturday show is the most popular and rowdy. When a show sells 
out, the theater buys pizza for the audience. 

Upon entering the theater, cash is exchanged for admission 
tokens and audience members are given “name tags” with nick- 
names made up on the spot. Audience members determine the 
sequence of the 30 plays by shouting out the names of skits list- 
ed on the program. 

In March 2008, Allen brought his troupe and vision to 
Oberlin for a show at the Cat in the Cream. Not surprisingly, the 
Oberlin community embraced it. “It is certain they will be wel- 
come here again the next time they take a trip east,” wrote Laurel 
Fuson in the Oberlin Review. 

“It’s truly an Oberlin show. When we go back and perform at 
Oberlin, | always feel like that is the audience this show is cre- 
ated for,’ Allen explains. 

“Oberlin just eats up Too Much Light. So much of it has 
Oberlin at the heart of its center, in terms of accepting people for 
who they are. It’s a very real, authentic, enthusiastic launch into 


the void of the world, which I think Oberlin really inspires.” 


Send in the Clowns 

When Adrian Danzig, originally from New York City, arrived at 
Oberlin as a first-year student, Blair Thomas was literally the first 
person he talked to on campus; they met in line at the snackbar, 
(now called DeCatfe) and discussed an Exco class Thomas was 
teaching on street theater. They became fast friends. 

“‘Tve known Blair longer than I've known my wife (Leslie 
Buxbaum Danzig), who works as a director for 500 Clown),” Danzig 
says. “We've had life-changing history together, which is really cool.” 

Though he majored in government at Oberlin, Danzig came to 
college knowing he was a “theater person,” he says over brunch 
at an upscale restaurant in Lincoln Park. “But | went to Oberlin 
because it didn't have such a strong theater department that | 
would be compelled to do theater all the time.” 

Danzig, who with long, curly hair bears striking resemblance 
to John Corbett (Aidan on Sex and the City), founded his non- 
profit theater company, 500 Clown, in 2000. It uses circus arts, 
improvisation, and action-based performance to break down the- 


ater’ traditional fourth wall. 


“Oberlin was amazing at inspiring individuals to follow their own goals 
and reinvent the wheel. You look at the [theater] careers that 
have launched [from Oberlin], and they’re all kind of going about it 
from a different perspective.” — Greg Allen ’84 
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There are no actual clowns in 500 Clown. For Danzig, clown 
theater is more of a philosophy. Charlie Chaplin and Buster 
Keaton—not Bozo—are his inspiration. The actors in 500 
Clown’s productions, which includes 500 Clown Macbeth, 500 
Clown Frankenstein, and 500 Clown and the Elephant Deal, 
often find themselves in sticky situations and keep the audience 
on the edge of their seats, waiting to see how the action will 
reach a resolution. 

“We want the audience to feel like we are creating this expe- 
rience together,” Danzig says. “Theater has, at its core, action. If 
the audience is watching action, they can be engaged. Action is 
compelling and allows the audience to create a narrative.” 

He adds, “Words are great at specifying and clarifying mean- 
ing, but they also limit what the audience is thinking about.” 

Despite an economic recession, 500 Clown—the only small 
touring theater company in Chicago—actually grew last year, 
performing better financially than anyone expected. “The wis- 
dom is, in a down economy, people want to laugh,” Danzig says. 

In fact, documentary filmmaker Daryl Miller spent a year and 
a half following and filming the cast and crew for a serialized Web 
documentary titled Clown Make Monster (http://clownmake 
monster.com). 

The question the documentary sets out to answer is, “What 
happens to a group of clowns in a theater company that push against 
authority when they believe that theater itself is the authority?” 

Danzig credits Oberlin for helping him learn “to expect that 
I could be effective in the world,” he says. “One of my peak 
especial- 


moments as a student was realizing that world history 
ly recent world history—is predicated on actual relationships 
that people have.” 

Much of Danzig’s work as an actor and director, then, is about 
cultivating relationships between the actors, the characters, and 
the audiences on a nightly basis. 


Bright Lights, Midwestern City 

For Oberlin graduates hoping to make a living in the theater, 
Chicago has a special allure. “In the mid ’80s, Chicago was the 
focus of theater in the country,” says Greg Allen. “I didn't want to 
go to New York. It was way too competitive and not really in the 
realm of what I wanted to explore in theater. Chicago then and 
now is the loci of do-it-yourself theater, of people directing their 
own work.” 

Why? Because Chicago is affordable, accessible, and wel- 
coming to newcomers, he says. 

“We are constantly creating our own way and work,” he adds. 
“There's really an audience for what you're doing. You're not swal- 
lowed up in the world of Broadway.” 

According to Travel + Leisure magazine, Chicago ranks sec- 
ond (behind New York) for best theater scene among U.S. cities. 

“Chicago is easy to live and work in,” says Blair Thomas. “Real 
estate isn't formidable, and opportunity is pretty much every- 
where. People are always interested in people doing new work. 
It's a livable town.” 

“One thing Chicago has in theater is an audience,” adds 
Thomas, “which is an important thing. People who live in this 


town like to go to the theater. They're not tourists looking for 
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something to do. There’s not a tourist-driven theater scene of 
great substance. The real audience is made up of people who like 
to go out and see theater. It ends up rooting you, having an audi- 
ence like that.” 

Danzig says that former classmates Thomas and Allen were 
the reason he moved to Chicago after completing a workshop at 
the O'Neill National Theater Institute in Connecticut. 

“had big brothers to go to Chicago with,” Danzig says. “I had 
my people from Oberlin who were giving me a soft bed to land 
on. The idea is community.” 

Plus, he says, “Chicago seemed like a good place to do agita- 
tional theater.” 

Tanera Marshall moved to Chicago to pursue an MFA at 
DePaul University’s Theatre School and signed with a talent 
agent shortly after graduating. “The theater that’s being made in 
Chicago is constantly evolving. It fosters innovation,” she says. 
“It doesn't have the pressures of success that New York has.” 

Marshall has worked on and off with the “Big Three” over the 
years and with other Oberlin alumni in the Chicago area. “I wouldn't 
say were bound together because we're Obies,” she says. “We're 
bound together because we are a subset of theater-making. 

“But the older we get,” she adds, “the more fondly we look at 
fellow Obies.” 

One relative newcomer to the Chicago theater scene is actress 
Taylor Bibat ‘07. After graduating with a degree in theater with a 
concentration in acting and directing, she returned to her native 
Chicago. Already, she’s worked for companies such as Redmoon 
Theater, Blair Thomas & Company, Collaboraction, Victory 
Gardens, the Building Stage, Silent Theatre, and Thresholds 
Theater Arts Project. Like Danzig, she trained at the O'Neill 
National Theater Institute. 

Bibat isn't yet able to earn a living doing theater, so she has a 
number of part-time gigs to get by; she tutors, babysits, teaches 
puppetry, substitute teaches, and works office jobs. Ultimately, 
she says, “I would like to do theater full time and find my own 
voice in the theater, as far as creating work.” 

At Oberlin, she says, her classes focused on traditional acting 
methods, such as Stanislavsky, but since moving to Chicago she’s 
found herself “breaking off and doing more visual theater, with 
that foundation of technique.” 

“After I graduated, I fell in love with the city—as an adult,” 
she says. “I found a theater niche here. I've been working with 
companies that are visual and object-based; they tell stories in a 
theatrical way, incorporating other disciplines.” 

She received an e-mail from a recent Oberlin graduate who, 
like Bibat, was looking to move to Chicago and act, asking for 
advice. 

“It's cool to know that Obies are out there, and that they'll 
always be out there, on two levels,” she says. “One, that the 
friends | made there will always be my friends, even if | don’t talk 
to them for a couple of years. And also that there are Obies | 
didn’t go to school with are out there, and we have a connection 


immediately.” @ 


Elizabeth Weinstein, assistant director of alumni outreach and 
engagement at Oberlin, is a frequent contributor to OAM. 
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By Jeffrey Bendix 


Oberlin’s approach to the study of science yields real results 
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sk faculty and administrators what accounts for Oberlin’s 


strength in the sciences and they invariably will answer: 


the students. Ask students and most will tell you “the 
chance to work closely with the faculty.” That’s what scientists— 
and a lot of others—call symbiosis, and it runs throughout the sci- 
ences at Oberlin, where the culture, and even the architecture. 
foster collaboration between students and faculty, between gen- 
erations of faculty, and between disciplines. 

“There's something about Oberlin students’ creativity and 
openness to studying outside the sciences that is different even 
from other liberal arts colleges,” notes Sean Decatur, professor of 
chemistry and dean of Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences. 
“We see it anecdotally in the number of double-degree [college 
and conservatory] and double-major students with the other major 
outside the sciences. We attract students who want to bridge the 
left-brain, right-brain gap.” 

Adds Manish Mehta, associate professor of chemistry, “My 
students are all academically inclined, serious about their study, 
so I can push them in the classroom and the lab. Also, there isn't 
a culture of grade mongering. I hear horror stories from other 
places of students threatening to sue their teachers, and | don't 
have to worry about that here. It makes for a great environment 
to be a teacher and a researcher.” 

The college reaffirmed its commitment to the sciences with 
construction of a $55 million Science Center, the largest capital 
project in college history. Opened in 2002, it unites the physics, 
chemistry, biology, and neuroscience departments under one roof 
and includes a science library, classroom space and lecture halls, 
lab space for every faculty member, and numerous alcoves and 
common areas where students can study together or just hang out. 

An additional advantage of housing departments together is 


that it makes it easier to share sophisticated—and expensive 
equipment, including supercomputing facilities, a confocal micro- 
scope, and a scanning electron microscope. 

The strength of the sciences at Oberlin today is best illustrat- 
ed through the work of its faculty. While their backgrounds and 
the nature of the work vary widely, they have certain traits in 
common: Most were themselves educated at small liberal arts 
colleges, where they saw the benefits of hands-on research and 
close interaction with their professors. They have high regard for 
their students. Perhaps most important, they are passionate about 
both their research and teaching, and believe that they reinforce 
each other. 

Further proof of the high quality of science practiced and 
taught at the college is its success in securing federal grants to 


support research and purchase equipment. The Department ol 


Chemistry, for example, has more than $1 million in research 
grants from the National Science Foundation (NSF), a large 
amount relative to the size of the department and institution. 


Everyone living in or near a major city knows about ozone alerts 
those humid summer days when the air seems to turn Opaque 
and people with breathing problems are warned to stay indoors. 


Matthew Elrod, associate professor and chair of the chemistry 


department, studies the process by which ozone gets formed in 
the atmosphere. His work focuses on a particular class of chem- 
ical compounds, known as aromatics, found in numerous every- 
day products from gasoline to oil-based paints. 

“Basically what we do is take these [aromatics] through the 
kind of chemical reactions that would happen in the atmos- 
phere,” Elrod explains. “And this class of chemicals is incredibly 


reactive. Weve been very excited lately to see all the crazy stuff 
going on with these relatively simple molecules.” The results of 


his work, he adds, help the Environmental Protection Agency 
reduce ozone levels in the atmosphere. His research is funded 
through a three-year, $400,000 NSF grant. 


Elrod began at Oberlin in the fall of 2001. (“My second day of 


class was 9/11.”) Being able to teach and do research, he says, 
makes him better at both. “Doing research inevitably moves you 
into areas you don't know much about yourself. And that helps 
put you in the shoes of your students, in that you're constantly 
reminded of what it feels like not to know what's going on. Plus 
there's the advantage that you can tell your students about some- 
thing really cool that’s not in the textbook. 

“At the same time, teaching at a place like Oberlin benefits 
research, because we have to teach courses that aren't directly 


in our area of expertise. That's caused me to learn things I never 


would have looked into, and realize later on they can help me in 
my research.” 


Yolanda Cruz, the Robert S. Danforth Professor of Biology, 
arrived in Oberlin in 1986 after a journey that began in her native 
Philippines. Her intellectual journey began with an interest in 


Yolanda Cruz in her lab with Ria Richards ‘09. 
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parasitic wasp reproduction, continued to mouse embryos, and 

currently focuses on the development of marsupial embryos. 
She had seen the quantity of research emanating from the 

large mouse labs at many research universities and medical cen- 


ters. She figured there would be more opportunities outside of 


mice and decided to study marsupial embryos instead, thus put- 
ting herself among only a handful of North American experts in 
the field. 

Cruz’s current research focuses on embryonic stem cells in opos- 
sums, looking for clues as to why marsupials differ in their embry- 
onic development from the so-called placental mammals, a group 
that includes humans and most other common forms of mammals. 
Her work is funded with a $300,000 NSF grant. 

“What I find appealing is the excitement of discovering things 
that are essentially new all the time, because there aren't many 
people working on this,” she explains. There’s also a practical 
aspect to her work. “When these babies are born they are very 
immature, like a human baby being born at three months, but 
healthy. So it is a good way to study, for example, the develop- 
ment of the nervous system and various organs.” 

While Cruz had job opportunities at other colleges and uni- 
versities, they would have required her to focus either on teach- 
ing or research, she says, and she couldn't stand the thought of 
giving up either. “My research keeps me up to date in the field, 
and | love sharing the students’ excitement that comes with 
teaching. It’s the face that erupts into a bright smile and goes, 
‘Oh my gosh, no one has ever known this before? We discovered 
this?’ | can’t put a price tag on that.” 
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The work of Rebecca Whelan and Mary Garvin illustrates how 
the Science Center promotes collaboration within and between 
scientific disciplines. Whelan, assistant professor of chemistry, 
and Garvin, the D.R. Longman Associate Professor of Biology, 
have been jointly studying how chemical cues may be important 
in disease transmission. 

Whelan and Garvin were brought together by biology and 
biochemistry major Tera Levin 07, now a doctoral candidate and 
NSF pre-doctoral fellow in cellular and molecular biology at 
UC-Berkeley. While concurrently enrolled in Whelan’s analytical 
chemistry course and Garvin’s community ecology course, Levin 
realized that she had the means to answer the question of why 
disease-carrying insects bite some species of birds and not others. 

“Tera came to each of us independently and asked what we 
would think if she did this project with one foot in chemistry and 
one in biology. She brought this collaboration together,” Garvin 
recalls. 

Four years later, the collaboration is still going strong. With 
the help of nine students in Garvin’s lab and two in Whelan’s, the 
professors are testing various chemical compounds found in birds 
to see if they attract or repel mosquitoes that transmit disease 
and bacteria that degrade bird feathers. The students and professors 
meet weekly to exchange information and discuss problems 
encountered in their research. The first paper resulting from 
their collaboration, coauthored with Levin, has been accepted 
for publication in the Journal of Comparative Biochemistry and 
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John Seyfried 


Clockwise from top: Amy Austin ‘11, Mary Garvin, Clara Shaw ‘10 and 


Rebecca Whelan, cross-disciplinary, cross-generational collaborators. 


Physiology. The second paper, based on the work of Whelan’s hon- 
ors student Clara Shaw ‘10, is also nearing completion. 

“This is a perfect example of how the building’s design and 
layout fosters collaborative relationships,” Whelan observes. “It 
might still work in a scenario where biology and chemistry are in 
separate buildings, but it would be different in the quality and 
frequency of the interactions.” 


Assistant Professor of Physics Chris Martin's research passion is 
the stuff of life. Specifically, the chemicals that form the basis for 
life 


verse first came into being. Rather, they are formed as byproducts 


carbon, oxygen, nitrogen—that did not exist when the uni- 


of the process by which stars are created, die, and are reborn, 

Our own galaxy turns out to be a good place to study the process, 
says Martin, because these chemicals are constantly streaming 
from the fringes of the Milky Way toward its center. “As these big 
clouds of materials fall into the center of the galaxy, they get 
squished together and formed into new stars,” he explains. “Those 
stars are very big, so they burn very fast, and die explosively as 
supernovas. And so we're looking at materials that will become 
the next supernovas at the center of our galaxy.” Martin heads a 
research team that includes representatives from Harvard and 
the University of Arizona, as well as universities in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Martin and his team will soon have a new platform from 
which to observe the process: the European Space Agency's (ESA) 
Herschel Space Observatory. Launched in May 2009, the obser- 
vatory orbits Earth at a distance of nearly one million miles. The 
ESA designated Martin’s investigation as a “Key Project’ among 
all the groups who applied to use the observatory’s instruments. 
His research is funded with a $380,000 grant from NASA. 


The goal of Dan Stinebring’s research is nothing less than to 
develop a new tool for astronomers to use in observing the uni- 
verse. Stinebring, the chair and Francis D. Federighi Professor of 
Physics, has been studying an exotic phenomenon known as 
gravitational waves. These are slight fluctuations in the fabric of 
space-time, generated by such massive force as two stars rotating 
around one another or around black holes, and which move through 
the universe like ripples on a pond. 

For Stinebring and his fellow astronomers, the value of gravi- 
tational waves is that they reveal information not available 
through electromagnetic waves, which have been our traditional 
source of information about the rest of the universe. 

“When something out there happens like a star violently col- 
lapsing and blowing its outer envelope into space, a supernova, we 
may see some signals through electromagnetic waves, but we can't 
see a lot of the inner details,” Sinebring explains. “However, a lot 
of those details are imprinted onto the gravitational waves coming 
out. So if we can learn to ‘read’ those waves, it’s like we have a whole 
new kind of telescope. It will give us totally new ways of viewing 
some of the most dramatic and exotic events in the universe.” 

Having attended a small liberal arts college (Williams), Stinebring 
wanted a professional home where he could find the same oppor- 
tunities for student-faculty interaction. Oberlin, he says, has pro- 
vided that and a lot more. “My wife and I feel fortunate to be in 
a place that has world-class music, with the richness of commu- 
nity life and the friendships we've formed with other faculty 
members. We certainly expect to spend a long time here.” 


When Manish Mehta came to Oberlin in 1998, he faced a chal- 
lenge common to many new science faculty members at liberal 
arts colleges: to find, as he puts it, “a research question of inter- 
est to me that could be done with undergraduates, was original, 
fundable, and would not compete with the big labs.” 

Mehta, an associate professor of chemistry, decided to use his 
postdoctoral training in nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) 
imaging to study how the shapes of very small proteins are influ- 
enced by their surrounding environment. That, he explains, is a 
small piece of a larger question chemists have been studying for 
a long time: how does a linear string of amino acids, which are 
the building blocks of proteins, “fold” into the three-dimensional 
shape that enables the protein to perform its primary function of 
catalyzing a chemical reaction? 

‘To conduct his research, Mehta obtained NSF grants to purchase 
sophisticated instruments, including the only 600-megahertz 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer to exist at a liberal arts 
college. “It really is a tremendous thing that our undergrads can 
vet hands-on experience with cutting-edge equipment like this,” 
he says. “It leapfrogged us ahead of our peer institutions.” His 
teaching and research have earned him a $500,000 grant from 
the NSF’s Faculty Early Career Development Program, and a 
$60,000 Teacher-Scholar Award from the Camille and Henry 


Drey fus Foundation. 
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Norman Craig ‘53 and Manish Mehta outside the 


Lecture Hall. 


Norman C. Craig 


Mehta credits much of his success as a teacher to his associ- 
ation with Emeritus Professor of Chemistry Norman C. Craig 
‘53, with whom his career has been closely intertwined. Mehta 
first came to Oberlin as a sabbatical replacement for Craig in 
1993. “For half of that sabbatical year Norm was in Oberlin, 
which was terrific for me as a first-time teacher,” he recalls. “] 
had full access to his teaching materials and to him. We had 
many conversations about thermodynamics and about teaching 
in general, and I learned a great deal from those interactions.” 

A few years later, when Craig announced plans to retire from 
teaching, Mehta was hired to fill the impending vacancy. They 
team-taught a chemistry course in the spring of 2000, the last 
semester before Craig retired. (Mehta also taught an earlier course 
with Terry Carlton, now also an emeritus professor.) “Those 
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of team teaching, provided valuable opportunities for professional 
erowth in the early years,” he says. 

The relationship between the pair has been made even stronger 
by physical proximity: They are next-door neighbors in both their 
Oak Street homes and their offices in the Science Center. 


If there is an institutional memory for science education at 
Oberlin, it resides in the person of Norman Craig. His associa- 
tion with Oberlin science dates to the early 1950s, when he was 
a student at the college, majoring in chemistry. After earning a 
PhD at Harvard he joined the Oberlin faculty in 1957 and was 
present for the opening of Kettering Hall in 1961, an event he 
sees as a watershed in the sciences at Oberlin. 

“Kettering contained an unusually large number of laboratory 
spaces, which made it possible to do research in a more vigorous 
way. Among other things it meant that people no longer went 
away as much during the summer but stayed to do research. So 
in some sense what you see with the new Science Center is a 
continuation of that.” 

Craig’s own research focuses on better understanding the 
basic structure of molecules. “Chemists believe that if you know 
the structure of a molecule, particularly the lengths and angles 
and shapes of the bonds that hold it together, you can make 
sense out of its properties and the way it reacts with other mole- 
cules or in solvents,” he explains. 

In the last decade or so new developments in spectroscopy 
have enabled Craig and others in the field to view chemical 
bonds of lengths never before possible-down to 1/1000 of an 
angstrom. (One angstrom equals 0.1 nanometers, or | x 10-10 
meters.) Craig performs his research with scientists at the U.S. 
Department of Energy’ Pacific Northwest National Laboratory, 
home to some of the world’s most powerful spectrometers. 

The advances in technology coincided with Craig's transition 
to an emeritus professor in 2000. Since then he has funded his 
research through a series of $20,000 grants from the Dreyfus 
Foundation’s Senior Scientist Mentor Program, used to pay sum- 
mer stipends to students. 

Craig's longevity and experience also enable him to informal- 
ly mentor younger faculty members in ways such as loaning his 
lecture notes or suggesting promising areas of research or places 
to seek funding. “Norm avails himself to anyone who knocks on 
Mehta 


observes. “I have taken advantage or his wealth of knowledge and 


his door and he is always generous with his time,” 


experience over the years, and as | have grown into my role I have 
come to appreciate his insights more and more.” 

Craig is often asked what changes he has seen at Oberlin 
since 1949, the year he enrolled as an undergraduate. While 
there have been many changes, Craig says he prefers to empha- 
size the constants. “The way to think about Oberlin is that it’s 
intellectually elite, but it’s socially egalitarian, and it’s morally 
sensitive. | believe that’s a pretty good description that has held 
up over time, @ 


Jeffey Bendix, is a writer living in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Undergraduate research °PPortunities 
abound at Oberlin 
By Sean Decatur 


Professor of C themistry; Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


ndependent. creative work. Close interaction with faculty, 

Experiences that move education beyond the traditional 
Classroom, These are al] hallmarks of the Oberlin education 
€xperience and all Part of the Student-faculty research expe- 
rience, Many eenerations of Objies Majoring in the sciences 
have worked directly with Oberlin faculty on research proj- 
ects throughout the natural sciences, These Collaborations 
have resulted in Papers published in Peer-reviewed Journals, 
Opportunities for Students to Present their first Poster or talk 
at an academic conference, and experiences that help pre- 
Pare students for future success not only in graduate or pro- 
fessional schools, but In any Professional Career path they 
choose, They have also resulted in National recognition for 
the students. 

In early April, the Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship and 
Excellence in Education Program Named Lisa Goddard °] | 
and Jaie Woodard ’] | Goldwater Scholars, and also recog- 
nized Ben Jakubowski ’] I as an honorable Mention selection, 

One of last years Goldwater awardees, Jamie Wagner '10. 
has continued Co garner scientific Prizes. At the annual Experi- 
mental Biology meeting in California at the end of April, the 
biology/neuroscience major was awarded aiDavid) S (Brice 
Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Research, an annu- 
al prize of the American Physiological Society. Jamie’s trip to 
this Meeting was completely funded by a travel award from 
the Ohio Physiological Society given in recognition of an 
excellent oral presentation at their meeting. 

Jamie works closely with Maureen Peters, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Whose lab USes roundworms (C. elegans) to 
investigate how Organisms coordinate the timing of digestive 
muscle Contractions. Jamie's research focuses on the role of 
charged hydrogen ions, protons. in this process. 

‘Jamie is a dedicated, talented, and enthusiastic student 
researcher who really embodies the best of undereraduate 
research at a libera| arts college,” seve Peters. “Shes beer, an 


integral part of My project, intimately involved in all stages of 


the research Process: experimental] design, execution, analy- 
Sis of data, and Presentation in oral and graphic form. 
As Jamie's €xperience shows, science at Oberlin goes well 


beyond classroom lectures, and even beyond the schoo] 
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calendar. Undergraduate 
a year-round 
enterprise at Oberlin, with 
Many students undertak- 
Ing research with faculty 
On a credit basis during the 
academic year or 
term, or as Paid assistants 
during the summer. Each 
year, 120 to 130 students 
spend the summer on 
campus collaborating with 
faculty on research. These 
Positions are Supported by 
faculty research grants 
from such diverse funding agencies as the National Science 
Foundation, Research Corporation for Scientific Advancement, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. and the 
Camille and Henry Dreyfus Foundation. as well as by 
awards from Oberlin’s ©Ompetitive internal tants program, 
Additional Support for student-faculty research is provided 
by the Mellon Mays Undergraduate Fellowship Program, 
funded by grants from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, 
and by the Oberlin College Research Fellows Program. 
These two Programs provide (wo-vear mentored research 
experiences to underrepresented, first-generation college, 
and low-income students, Preparing them for graduate 
school and academic Careers while fostering the develop- 
ment of a more diverse faculty in the CS: 

The model of student-faculty collaboration has extended 
beyond the natural sciences. with faculty and students from 
arts and humanities and the social sciences Participating jn 
greater numbers each year, in fields ranging from classics to 
Politics and mathematics. Faculty interest In working with 
student researchers has never been higher. with applications 
for summer 2010 Assistantships through the college's inter- 
nal grant ©ompetitions almost double the amount of avail- 
able funding, To help meet this need for MOre Opportunities 
for collaborative work by students and faculty, the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation awarded Oberlin a $500,000 grant 
for collaborative student-faculty research. The grant—to be 


research jg 
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matched on a 2-to-1 basis by new gifts—y i] Create an 


endowment of $1,500,000 to insure that this valuable expe- 


rience will Continue to be a Part of an Oberlin education and 


available to more students. 


John Seyfried 


lw 
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By Paris Achenbach ’13 


ommemorating Black History Month, the Oberlin 

College Theater and Dance Program sponsored the 

winter-term production of Intimate Apparel, (below left) 
a play by Lynn Nottage about an African American lingerie 
designer and her relationships with a Whartonian socialite, a 
prostitute, and an Orthodox Jewish merchant in Manhattan in 
1905. Juniors Heather Harvey, Lisa Mon’a Brown, and Samantha 
Boyd, and sophomores Ralph Johnson, Atty Siegel, and Billy 
Ferrer constituted this small but striking cast, whose long hours 
of rehearsal in January—often six to eight hours a day—paid off 
in both the final performance and the winter term experience. 
“Being in Oberlin in January was cold, but it was fun being in a 
play with a small cast, because it gave us all a chance to bond and 
have clear story lines onstage,” said Harvey. 

Four Obies spent their four weeks in Tallahassee, 
Florida researching thousands of organisms called Pogonomyrmex 
badius, also known as the Florida harvester ant. First year stu- 
dent Nicollette Buckle and juniors Loke Jin Wong, Marta 
Robertson, and Casey Lee assisted myrmecologist a Florida State 
University with his research. The group made aluminum and wax 
casts of the ant colonies, and even tackled their own individual 
research projects. “It was a great way to get out and do things that 
we never did before, like cutting down trees with one-man saws 
and learning a lot about Pogonomyrmex badius through our indi- 


vidual experiments,” said Buckle (below right). 


First-years Elizabeth Gilmour and Laura Rose Brylowski 
traveled to Costa Rica, where they volunteered on an organic 
chocolate farm (above right). From peeling cacao to consuming 
“choco-bananas, the duo combined farming, exploration, for- 
eign-language practice, and pure deliciousness in one fantastic 
winter term. “Every day there was something that happened that 
made me think, ‘I’m going to remember this for the rest of my 
life,” Gilmour said. 

Where else could you find Obies in January? Perhaps at 
the Rochester Zen Center in Rochester, New York, where first- 
years Lynny Brown and Kevin DiGuglielmo worked alongside 
John Pulleyn '67, Chris Christoff 68, John Botsford '69, Cecily 
Fuhr 91, 
the largest Zen Buddhist training temples in the country, the 


and Rebecca Mendelson ’03 (above left). One of 


Rochester Zen Center provided Brown and DiGuglielmo with 
three-to-four hours of meditation a day, and four-to-five hours 
of work. “I really enjoyed the experience and felt that sitting 
still to lessen my attachment to my thoughts was one of the 
most valuable winter-term projects | could have chosen,” said 
DiGuglielmo. “Having to face every thought as it arises makes 
you very aware of how strong the ego’s incessant demand for 
attention is.” 


For more information: Read student blogs: http://blogs.oberlin.edu 
learning/winter_term 

lo learn about offering winter term internships for Oberlin 
students: http:/hvww.oberlin.edu/career/alumni 
Paris Achenbach. a first year student and writer in Oberlin’s Office 


of Communications, is from Washington, D.C. 
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Since graduating from the conservatory, 
Jeannette Leek Klingler continues to play the 
piano every day. She gives two concerts a year 
and plays duos with musical friends. Jeannette’s 
love of crafting has resulted in 16 handmade 


quilts. “I have a happy, busy life,” she writes. 


Lillian Stitt DeHart and her husband planned 
to move in with their son in upstate New York, 
in November 2009. The couple had spent more 


than 50 years in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@ “I am living with the ‘old folks’ in a beautiful 
retirement community for ‘active adults’ in 
Arizona,’ writes Judith Holaday Carlson. “I am 
busy all the time, learning 
new skills, restudying phi- 
losophy, swimming, walking, 
and socializing. Although liv- 
ing in a lovely casita with a 


gorgeous view, | have many 


one 


| Carlson 


friends so I am not lone- 


some. | look forward to 


being back in Oberlin for our reunion at the end 


of May.” « ® Gloria Clay Dalgetys decision 


to move to Oxford, Ohio, was generated by the 


20° ho 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2010 


The goal of graduating minority students from Oberlin 
has been a priority since Oberlin graduate Mary Jane 
Patterson became the first African American woman to 
receive a bachelors degree in 1867. Today, efforts to 
retain minority graduates can be seen through the mis- 
sion of the Oberlin Alumni Association of African 


Ancestry (OA4). The organization, chartered in 1997, 


serves to facilitate the relationship between the college 


and its African ancestry alumni; to increase the visibility of African ancestry persons and concerns in 


the life of the college; and to work with the college to increase admission and retention of African 


ancestry students, among other duties. To strengthen the bonds of the organization and explore how 


it can continue in its efforts, OA4 will hold its annual reunion from October 8 to 10 under the theme 


“Since 1835: Building on Our Legacy; Celebrating 175 Years of African American Heritage at 
oO oO - oO J a Oo 


Oberlin College." This year, “we are compiling stories and artifacts from many alumni, to be shared 


at the reunion,” explains Andrea Hargrave '97, affiliate group representative. “We will commemorate 


our varied and shared experiences with stimulating alumni panels and performances.” All registrants 


will receive a copy of Constructing Black Education at Oberlin College: A Documentary History, 


written by retired college archivist Roland Baumann. For more information about the reunion 


visit http://oberlina4.ning.com/ 


loss of her husband, Bill 50, in 2000. “I've lived 
here for almost three years now and enjoy the 
opportunities offered by Miami University,” 
Gloria writes. “My daughter, Carol, lives in a near- 
by town so family gatherings occur much more 


frequently than when I lived in Minnesota.” 


Marge Bjorklund continues to bring her 


Illinois Wildlife show to Lakeview Museum of 


Arts and Sciences in Peoria, Ill. After receiving a 
French horn as a gift in 2008, the Oberlin 
Conservatory major started playing with the 
Peoria Area Senior Citizens Band. The group 
plays at retirement and nursing homes, e Jane 
Weed Ryder Blair and her husband Bob 


reside in a retirement village called St. Barnabas 


in Valencia, Pa., north of Pittsburgh. “We visit 
children and grandchildren often. We have 
found that retirement is the best of all of the 
states of life since we are both healthy and busy,” 
writes Jane. e Philip Corfman retired in 1998 
as a commissioned officer in the public health 
service after working in reproductive health for 
20 years at the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH), two years at the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHQ), and 10 years at the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA). At NIH and WHO, 
Philip administered research in contraceptives 
and demography. He reviewed new drugs such as 
safer contraceptives, morning-after pills, and hor- 
mone replacement therapy at the FDA. His wife, 
Eunice, died in 1980. His companion, Harriet 
Presser, is a world-class demographer. Philip’s 


Oberlin connections include 14 family gradu- 


bw 
“I 


Courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 
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ates—from a grandfather, Albert Corfman, Class 
of 1893, to granddaughter Abigail Corfman, Class 
of 2008. e Richard Ferreira retired from bank- 
ing in 1994 to travel and cruise. He moved to an 
apartment in a retirement community alter liv- 
ing in his Lake Oswego, Ore., home for 53 years. 
“Downsizing was a problem but we have easily 
adjusted to this new way of life with no house- 
work or cooking, and time for more activities 
with many new friends,” Richard writes. “Julie 
and | continue with our Volkswalking [a non- 
competitive walking sport], computer surfing, 
and reading.” © Duncan Goldthwaite worked 
with Chevron from 1952 to 1985 as a petroleum 
geologist in North Dakota, Mississippi, Florida, 
and New Orleans. Since leaving Chevron, Duncan 
served as a consultant and has done industrial 
teaching on subsurface mapping methods in the 
United States (particularly Alaska), and Saudi 
Arabia. He and his wife, Margaret Temple, have 
four daughters and six grandchildren. Duncan 
has also served as captain of his local volunteer 
fire department, city councilman of Gulf Breeze, 
Fla., president of the New Orleans Geological 
Society, and as editor for the society and for 
national geological organizations. @ Barton 
Greenberg is a semiretired life insurance agent 
who enjoys competitive swimming. In 2009, 
Barton set two American breaststroke records in 
the 50-meters event, and a world record in the 
100-meters event for his age group, 85 to 89 ® 
Richard Albert Hudson shares his unpublished 
organ and piano music on his website: www. 


richardhudsonorgan.com. Also on the site are 


Richard's curriculum vitae and a bibliography of 


published works. @ Elizabeth “Libby” Mills 
and John Barnett were married on October 11, 
2009, in the historic Meeting House in 
Rockingham, Vt. Joan Moyer Root was in atten- 
dance. Libby retired in 1992 after a fulfilling 
career at the Putney School, where she served as 
a teacher and in various administrative positions. 
She also cofounded the Green Mountain 
Spinnery, a 25-year-old cooperatively run busi- 
ness that spins local wool into yarn for knitters 
and weavers. Libby remains dedicated to envi- 
ronmental organizations and John devotes his 
legal activities to pro bono causes. ® ® Carl Ray 
Olson is enjoying what he considers to be the 
best part of his life. “Il have plenty of love (married 
54 years to Nancy), great kids and their spouses 
and children, good health, enough money to live 
on, good health insurance, and plenty of chal- 
lenges,” he writes. Carl was ordained a Zen 


Buddhist priest in 2009, coming around full cir- 


28 


cle to the year he spent in the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology (1950-51). He is a volunteer 
teacher in both the local county jail and the state 
penitentiary, and finds the inmates not much 
different from the medical students he used to 
teach. In May 2010, he plans to coordinate a 
retreat and workshop on manhood for the 21st 
Century at Upaya Zen Center. Later that month 
he will join his daughter, Marie, in a float trip 
down the Green River in Utah. “Life is good, 


and I imagine that death will be too.” 


Israel Avnion (né Samuel Feinstein) reports he 
had a pleasant reunion with Bill Ray ‘52, their 
first in 56 years. Israel 
was “thrilled to hear of 
his 25 years of operatic 
successes in Europe, 
and [Bill's] outstand- 
ing reputation as pro- 
fessor of voice and 
adjudicator at the finest American musical schools.” 
Israel says he is still basking in the memories of 
the Oberlin-in-Israel reunion that President 
Marvin Krislov attended in December 2007, and 
where Israel “proved his Con credentials” by lead- 
ing the group singing and playing guitar, but was 
“somewhat disheartened that only a very few in 
the audience could sing—or even knew of the 
existence of—10,000 Strong.” [Editor's note: 
10,000 Strong is Oberlin’s school song.] Israel 
has lived for almost 50 years in Kiryat Tivon. He 
says he and his wife, Esther, have been blessed 
with three native-born Israelis and nine grand- 
children. He plays guitar and sings at old age 
centers and keeps in shape on the violin, viola, 
and mandolin. He remains active in string quar- 
tet playing, Reform Congregation programs, a 
variety of study groups, gardening, nature and 
historic walks and tours, volunteering, and babysit- 
ting. “No time to think of getting old,” he says. 
He welcomes Oberlinians in or out of Israel. E: 


estheravnion@omail.com. ® Robert _W. Wood's 


book, Christ and the Homosexual (Vantage Press), 


had its 50th anniversary in February. The goal of 


E-mail your news and 


high-resolution digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


the book is to welcome gay men and lesbians 
into Christianity without demanding that they 
sive up being gay. Robert's book is considered to 
be the second book ever published to include 


the word “homosexual” in the title. 


Helen Weaver published her first book, The 


Awakener: A Memoir of Kerouac and the Fifties 
(City Lights, 2009). Helen has translated more 
than 50 books from French. Tara McKelvey of the 
New York Times Book Review called The Awakener 
“a pleasure to read,” and stated that Kerouac was 
“lucky to have met” Helen. One of Helen’s trans- 
lated books, Antonin Artaud: Selected Writings, 
was a finalist for the National Book Award in 
1977. Helen works as a general editor and coau- 
thor of The Larousse Encyclopedia of Astrology. 
She self-published The Daisy Sutra: Conversa- 
tions with My Dog, in 2001, a book about animal 
communication. W: www.helenweaver.com. ® 
Carol Thompson Wissinger, Starr Kopper, 
Nancy Nicalo, and 
Brad Foulds gath- 
ered for a vacation 
Noel's Villa 


Hikaru in 


at the 
Treasure 


Beach, Jamaica, last 


Wissinger 


winter. 


Bob Aborn’s 1965 research—the influence on 
American musical culture of Dvorak’s Sojourn 
in America, which includes material related to 
Jeannette Thurber and the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of America—has been acquired and 
digitized by the Lilly Library of rare books, man- 
uscripts, and special collections at the Indiana 
University Libraries, Bloomington, Ind. W: www. 
indiana.edu/~liblilly/blog/?s=aborn. @ Frank A. 
Stone spent |4 years as a teacher and adminis- 
trator at the American College in Tarsus, Turkey, 
and a year as a visiting professor at Hacettepe Uni- 
versity in Ankara, Turkey. He taught at the Neag 
School of Education, University of Connecticut, 
for 25 years. He retired as professor emeritus of 
educational studies in 1994. He also served five 
years at Trinity College in Hartford before mov- 
ing to DeLand, Fla., with his wife, now 
deceased. Frank has written five books, journal 
articles, and edited his church's newsletter. He 
currently leads a mentoring project for elemen- 


tary school children. 
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Jean Margaret Young Brown and her husband. 
Dave, retired to Newport, R.L., after five years in 
Rome, two in Indonesia, and three in Pakistan. 
While in Rome and during summers, Jean receiv- 
ed her MLS at Southern Connecticut State Uni- 
versity, which reinforced her “love for libraries 
and how they open up the world to everyone.” 
Jean has worked with Afghan refugees, learning 
much about their strong identification to their 
home country and love for it. She is retired from 


part-time reference work at her local library 


in Newport and remains involved in substance 


abuse prevention. 


Robert Connamacher is busy in retirement. 
He is in his fourth year teaching science one day 
a week to second-through-fifth graders at a char- 
ter school run by the Urban League. Robert also 
runs a medical explorer post with nearly 100 


students. He serves as faculty advisor to the two 


largest premedical clubs at the University of | 


Pittsburgh, and works with one at Carnegie 
Mellon University. He teaches a seven-week 
course on medical biology to college students 
from around the nation. He also teaches cell 
biology in a course for incoming medical stu- 


dents. “Life is heavy, but wonderful,” he writes. 


Frederick F. Carlson and his wife continue to 
reside in their McLean, Va., home, despite health 
problems. Frederick is taking violin lessons again 


and continues to play chamber music. 


Gabrielle Bamberger serves as board vice 
chairperson and vice president of the Center for 
Fiction, the only organization in the United States 
devoted solely to the art of fiction. Its mission is 
to encourage people to read and value fiction and 
to support and celebrate its creation and enjoy- 


ment. W: www.centerforfiction.org. 


David Chisholm, professor of German studies at 
the University of Arizona, was a keynote speaker 
at international conferences on “Frontiers in Com- 


parative Metrics” and “Metrum und Rhythmus 
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inside the alumni 


association 


Qur Oberlin Journeys 


am continually amazed at the trails that Oberlin College 

alumni are blazing all over the globe. Alumni have been 

making their mark on all aspects of life in numerous areas 
including, but not limited to, literature, music, the sciences, the 
arts, and social sciences. Their accomplishments add to the 
aura of being an Oberlin alumna and underscore the importance 
of students receiving a strong foundation and quality prepara- 
tion as undergraduates. As we encounter other Obies and hear 
about their contributions to society, it’s hard not to reflect with 
pride about our experiences around Tappan Square, and the 
strong foundation and quality preparation we received as under- 
graduates. It is clear that the Oberlin way has made an imprint 
on many, shaping our extended worldview, our paths, and our perspective on life. 

With the recent news that President Obama has presented the Conservatory of Music with the 
National Medal of Arts, which honors and celebrates Oberlin’s creativity, we are again reminded 
of the impact Oberlin has made on the national scene and the world. It is an honor shared by 
the entire Oberlin community, as the award recognizes not only of the vast network of Oberlin 
faculty, alumni, and students who are themselves artists, but also those who have interfaced 
with Oberlin artists and are positively influenced by music and the arts. 

In addition, Oberlin currently has 16 alumni serving in the Peace Corps and, as a result, was 
recognized recently as one of the top small schools making its mark on the world through vol- 
unteerism. These accolades reinforce our legacy and confirm our impression that Oberlin alum- 
ni of all generations continue to change the world in positive ways. 

Although not everyone is making news, appearing in headlines, or receiving honors, Obies 
everywhere are making personal and professional decisions that benefit the environment, 
improve organizational performance, educate young people, and strengthen the fight for social 
justice. They are conducting business ethically, expanding scientific understanding, and raising 
children who are intellectually curious. Their trails may be less visible, but they are just as cru- 
cial and important. 

We all have personal journeys, but Obies have an inclination toward pathways that benefit 
others and society. What might have influenced our collective formation and development? As 
you consider your own life and where you are today, how much of a role did Oberlin play? Did a 
special professor or classmate change the trajectory of your journey? Have you been inspired by 
a novel written by an Oberlin alumnus, a concert performed in Finney Chapel, or a special flavor 
of Ben and Jerry’s ice cream? Whatever it is, how has Oberlin touched you? 

We have all had many influences, but let’s not forget the one we all share: Oberlin. Let's brag 
about its accolades, such as the National Medal of Arts. Talk to young people about what makes 
your alma mater unique. Keep in touch and see how you might support Oberlin’s efforts to recruit 
the most promising students and help place them in careers. Attend your next reunion and con- 
tribute to your class gift. Share your chosen pathway by sending your narrative to the Oberlin 
Stories Project at stories@oberlin.edu. Continue on your unique trail and let us know where it 


takes you. 


Dwan Vanderpool Robinson '83 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


at universities in Estonia in 2008 and Germany 
in 2009. He also gave guest lectures on versili- 
cation and German literary- 
political cabaret at universi- 
ties in Estonia, Germany, 
and Poland. His daughter, 
Claudia, is a professional 
dancer in New York City, 


where she performs and 


Chisholm 


teaches. Her first instruc- 
tional DVD was produced in 2009 by World 


Dance New York (www.dancespiral.com). 


Paul Alan Levi recently 
composed a score for Years 
in the Making, a documen- 
tary about late-life creativity 
featuring interviews with 50 
visual artists over the age of 


70. The documentary is mak- 


ing the film festival rounds. 
It won the Feature Documentary Award at the 
SkyFest IH] Film Festival. Paul and one of his 
composition student were interviewed and pho- 
tographed for the November 23, 2009, issue of 
Fortune magazine as part of a continuing series 
on young entrepreneurs and their mentors. Paul 


is the only composer among the mentors featured. 


® “Since retirement,’ writes Susan _Himber 
Baker, “I have been devoting the majority of my 
time to making music, my first love. I play the 
flute and sing with a church choir, sing in two 
local choruses, and have been in a number of 
stage productions (musicals and operas) as a 
chorus member. | also occasionally play in pit 
orchestras for productions. The rest of my time 
is devoted to my family, mostly my two local grand- 
children, ages 7 and 5. Every summer there is a 
mini-reunion with three Oberlin friends, Karen 
Lisco Lieberman, Sue Tevlin, and Joan 
Galambos Gilmore.” The 2009 reunion was in 
Flat Rock, N.C. ® Ann Lyon Brooke retired 
from practicing school psychology in 1993 and 
began taking art classes. She and her husband 
began a six-year sailing odyssey from San Diego 
to Italy in 1999 (www.sailhighdrama.com). Ann 
serves as a docent with the Phoenix Art Museum, 
where she is responsible for one of the school’s 


outreach programs. ® ® Paul De Bell is a psy- 


chiatrist in New York City and recently pub- 


lished a book on how to use the advances of 


psychology to understand spiritual experiences. | 


Decoding the Spiritual Messages of Everyday Life: 
How Life Shows Us What We Need to Know is the 
beginning of a project to create an open source 
spirituality on the Internet (decodeyourmessages. 
com), “where we can share what we have learned.” 
e ® After a 35-year career 
with the San 
Symphony, Don Ehrlich 


retired in December 2006. 


Francisco 


Don was assistant principal 
viola during the last 25 years 


with the symphony. His 


Ehrlich 


daughter presented him 
with his first grandchild a month into his retire- 
ment. As a musician, a defining moment for Don 
was a performance of all Six Unaccompanied 
Cello Suites (on viola, of course) by JS Bach. W: 
shopsfsymphony.org. ® ® “Seeking freedom and 
adventure, | was divorced in 2005,” writes Janice 
Greenfield. “| lived a year in Lakewood, Ohio, 
and another year in Amherst, Mass. Returned to 
Minnesota in 2007, now living again with my 
‘encore husband,’ Roger Forsberg. Retired, yet 
busy as webmaster for 
Neighbors Against the 
Burner, a nonprofit 
whose mission is to 
protect human health 


by shutting down 


Greenfield 


garbage and biomass 
incinerators (www.neighborsagainsttheburner.org). 
Appreciating Minnesota, family, and friends 
more than ever!” ® ® Henry Klein, emeritus 
professor of art at Los Angeles Valley College, 
retired in 2007. Henry owns kleinprint, an art 
dealership mostly specializing in contemporary 
graphic art from Central and Eastern Europe. 
He is an art writer, curator, 
artist, and gardener. He is 
also an art critic, recently 
for Grapheion, a journal of 
the graphic arts published 
in Prague. He has two mar- 
ried daughters, Mikaela, an 
architect and senior educa- 
tional facilities planner, and Sacha, a PhD poli- 
cy fellow at the Society for Research in Child 
Development. Henry is in his second marriage, 
to Lyn Charlsen Klein, a director at the Alexander 
Training Institute in Los Angeles. © ® Ardis 
Nelson climbed sacred mountains in Taishan 
and Huashan during a 2008 trip to China with 


an international group of Qi Gong practitioners. 


Ardis coauthored Applied Spanish in the 


University Curriculum: A Successful Model 


for Community-Based Service-Learning in Hispania: 


Journal of the American Association of Teachers 


of Spanish and Portuguese. Ardis was honored with 
the statewide Harold Love 
Award for Outstanding 
Community Service in 
2009. She currently serves 
as principal investigator on 
an access and diversity 


grant, which provides men- 


Nelson 


tors to English language 
learners in 10 area high schools. Since 2002, 
Ardis has directed a summer migrant education 
program and the East Tennessee State Univer- 
sity Language and Culture Resource Center (www. 
etsu.edu/cas/Icrc/). © ® Janet Silver Podell 
writes, “Since retiring from full-time journalism, 
| write arts and entertainment pieces for Palo 
Alto Weekly, copy edit for 
Chronicle Books, and edit 
for clients. In November, I 
participated in National 
Novel Writing Month, com- 
pleting 50,000 words in a 


month. It’s more of a soap 


Podell 


opera than a novel. My hus- 
band and | sing in several chorales, and we now 
have six grandchildren between us—the latest is 
a baby girl who lives in Yorkshire. The Podell 
Hotel, as we call it, is open for visitors after a 
major remodel.” @ In 2000, Marcia Sprinkle 
received the first Griffin Award, given to the out- 
standing employee of Catholic Charities. In 2003, 
she received the first Blue Ribbon Individual 
Award for having the largest impact on child 
abuse prevention in D.C. “Having to take early 
retirement due to illness made these two awards 


all the more significant,” she writes. 


@ Ann and Peter Anderson write: “We travel 
a lot—to Oregon, to visit two of our children and 
our house in the coastal range, and to China, 
where Peter, now retired from the judiciary, leads 
State Department and USAID-funded judicial 
exchanges and seminars.” Peter taught as a 
Fulbright senior specialist at Yunnan University 
School of Law in 2008. Ann taught English and 
speaks passable Mandarin, though the charac- 
ters still challenge her. “China in all its complex- 
ity has been a huge gift,” she writes. Ann wishes 


Ellsworth Carlson °39 were alive to thank for 
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piquing her interest. She also has a busy fair 
housing and disability consulting business, where 
she teaches service providers of subsidized hous- 
ing, mental health, AIDS, and the elderly, among 
other service groups. She leads a statewide task- 
force on hoarding, which led to a serendipitous 
reconnection with Sue Kerr Chandler. “When 
° ® Dee Birch 


Cameron is supplementing her pension with 


will we find time to retire>” 


part-time work as a reference librarian and sub- 
stitute librarian at her local community college. 
For fun, she plays with her four grandchildren, 
volunteers at the E] Paso Museum of Art, acts in 
community theater productions, and writes. © @ 
Fredric Cohen and his wife, Rosalyn, retired 
to Rio Rancho, N.M. Roz taught fourth-graders 
for 26 years. Fredric was a public school band 
director and teacher of oboe, clarinet, and saxo- 
phone for 37 years. The couple continues to 
volunteer with the New Mexico Symphony 


Orchestra Guild and teach Peter and the Wolf 


How to Submit Class 
Notes and Photos 
Share your news by sending class 

notes and photos to: 

Class Notes 

Oberlin Alumni Magazine 

247 W. Lorain St., Suite C 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

You can also submit your notes 
electronically via ObieWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni or by 
e-mailing news and high-res images 
to alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 

Printed class notes are ideally 
between 50 and 75 words; the more 


concise, the better chance your note 


will appear as sent. The editors 
reserve the right to edit for clarity. 
Once class notes, photographs, 


and news items are received by 
OAM, it may take up to two maga- 
zines before they are published. 
OAM publishes quarterly—winter, 
spring, summer, and fall. 
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SPRING 


to Albuquerque and Rio Rancho first-graders 
through the guild. Fredric also performs on oboe 
with local orchestras and symphonic bands. The 
pair has traveled worldwide during their mar- 
riage. They have three grandchildren by their 
daughter, Rachel '94, and her husband, Marc. 
“Our son, Jonathan, will be married September 
2010, to his bride named, believe it or not, Rachel 
Cohen!” ¢ © Betty Franklin writes, “Looking 
forward to our 45th Oberlin cluster reunion and 
viewing the Burt Silverman drawings of the 
Montgomery bus boycott and Martin Luther 
King Jr. trial, our cluster gift to Allen Memorial 
Art Museum. | still collect art and paint portraits 
as a second career. | am also learning to play the 
harp. | teach stock picking and investments at 
our local adult education school. I recently retired 
as a board member of the Sioux Falls, $.D., 
Washington Pavilion Center for Arts and Sciences 
but continue on several committees. I’m also a 
CASA volunteer for neglected and abused chil- 
dren. Love to travel and just got back from Crete 
and China this past year. I’m married to Woody 
Franklin, a veterinarian, and we have one mar- 
ried son, Jake, 26, an accountant. Life is good.” 
e¢ © Alan Houseman and Susan Margolis 64 
live and work in Washington, D.C. Alan directs 
the Center for Law and Social Policy and Sue is 
a doctor at Kaiser Permanente. Alan headed the 
Legal Services Corporation transition team for 
President Barack Obama last year. He remains 
engaged in advocating for policies to improve the 
lives of low-income people. He was recently 
elected an Oberlin alumni trustee, and contin- 
ues to work in Russia as part of the rule of law 
efforts there. The couple spends as much time 
as they can at their home in Marble, Colo. “We 
play tennis, hike, attend concerts and plays, and 
love to travel,” he writes. ® ® Paul Irwin writes, 
“Tam enjoying retirement in Bethesda, Md., with 
my wife, Susan. We watch the political scene; 
practice T’ai Chi Chih; and attend Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, Shakespeare 
Theatre Company performances, and Washington 
Capitals hockey games. We also enjoy traveling 


and cruises. Our daughter, Mari, just celebrated 


her 30th birthday and finished her first year of 


family law practice in Huntsville, Ala. I retired 
after 35 years at the Congressional Research 
Service in 2007. I analyzed federal education 
policy issues and specialized in labor, health and 
human services, and labor appropriations.’ © @® 
Diana “Ferry” Ward Krekow would like her 


Oberlin-in-Salzburg classmates who became 


acquainted with her husband, Ude, to know that 


he died of leukemia last August. “We had been 
happily retired and enjoying traveling until the 
end of 2008,” Diana writes. “I would love to hear 
from any of you.” ¢ ® Dave Moore writes, “Still 
Educatin’: Student teachers for SUNY Geneseo. 
Still Ridin’ & Slidin’: BMWs and Salomons. Still 
Ramblin’: Yorkshire and Scotland, Rome to 
Tuscany to Cinque Terra to Venice, Andalusia, 
and the Algarve, Paris and Normandy. Still 
Teachin’ and Learning: How to live and love 
life, to and from four kids and spouses and eight 
grandkids. Still Laxin’: Area Hall of Fame in ’07, 
buyin’ sticks and goals for grandkids in New York, 
Ohio, and Georgia. Still Sunnin’: St. Augustine 
in February and March. Still Searchin’: For char- 
acters and characteristics in the family trees. 
Still Lovin’ and Laughin’: With the woman of my 
dreams. Still Obie-in’: It percolates in the emo- 
tions and the intellect. Still Niles after all these 
years. ® J.B. “Jack” Owens and his wife Grace 
W. Owens relocated to Boise, Idaho, where he 
will lead a virtual research team for which he was 
awarded a nearly $1.3 million grant over four 
years from the United States National Science 
Foundation. W: http://idahostate.academia.edu/ 
JBJackOwens. ® ® Claudia Mages Schnitker 
and her husband, Gary, continue to reside in 
Minneapolis, “despite the weather.” Claudia says, 
“Hollywood came to town a year ago when the 
Coen brothers cast and filmed A Serious Man. 
Responding to an open casting call, I found that 
the brothers thought I looked like one of their 
featured extras, one Mrs. Sussman (the dentist's 
wife). So if you see the movie, look for me in 
the story of The Goy’s Teeth. In real life, | am 
no actress, but teach and play the flute. Gary 
still practices ENT and occasionally finds time 
to scuba dive in warmer places.” * ® Steven 
Sinding and Monica Knorr are enjoying a 
gradual transition to retirement in rural Vermont. 
Both are active in a variety of volunteer activities 
at the local, national, and international levels. 
They also enjoy skiing and putting on plays at 
their local community theater. “We welcome Obie 
classmates to visit us in our clean, green, pro- 


gressive new home state! 


® Judith Mostow Filner writes, “In spite of 
my less-than-stellar social networking. skills, | 
have been fortunate to stay in touch with 
Louise Diamond, Susan Hartman, and Susan 
Margolis Houseman. I'm looking forward to 


catching up with some more of my Oberlin 
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classmates! My biggest news is always related to 
orandchildren. | now have four, ages + months, 
2, 4, and 7. I'm semiretired as a mediator, play 
golf as often as I can, and squeeze in as much 
birding as | can. Come to the D.C. area and Ill 
take you to play golf!” ¢ ® Evan Gay recently 
returned to the United States after spending 
more than two years as a Peace Corps volunteer 
in the Republic of Vanuatu, West South Pacific. 
Plans for 2010 include traveling coast-to-coast 
in the United States and Canada with the help 
of a BMW RI1200RI and at least one trip over- 
seas. ® ® Barry “Shel” Givens recently award- 
ed himself “Minister of Registry of the House of 
Infinite Givens.” “This may be a reaction to the 
realization of the absurdity of the world around 
us,” he writes. “On a more sober note, my old- 
est son is working on his DPhil at Oxford, doing 
research in China and living with his wife 
Debbie in Hong Kong. My oldest daughter, hav- 
ing returned from two years in the Peace Corps 
in Senegal, is in nursing school at Georgetown. 
The twins are both still in school and just turned 
20. | am happy, healthy and notice every day how 
lucky | am. We will all be together again this year 
in Maui. Visit us at WWW.Napilisunset.com.” ® 
® Richard A. Greenberg writes, “Nothing in 


my life is worth crowing about or even mention- 


ing after the death of my wife of 36 years (and 
partner for nearly 40 years), Eve Cary. [Eve was 
a] respected and accomplished law professor, 
author, lawyer, and loving and beloved wife 
and mother who died of ovarian cancer on 
September 29, 2009. Everything else is vanity.” 
¢ ® Douglas Holley and his wife, Jean Watkins 
Holley ‘68, celebrated their 41st wedding anni- 
versary with their first trip back to Oberlin in 
more than 30 years. “We were glad to see that 
the important things (emphasis on academics, 
intellectual climate, social consciousness) have 
not changed and that the buildings have changed 
in healthy ways,” Douglas writes. He continues 
as director of mathematics for grades K-12 at 
the Hingham, Mass. public schools. ¢ ® John 
Lakatos has lived in Lima, Peru, for almost 40 
years and continues to work as the technology 
director at the American School of Lima, where 
he started teaching when he first arrived in 
South America in 1971. He met his Peruvian 
wife, Rubela Osorio Davila, in Chicago, when 
she was studying for an MFA at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. The couple has two 
married children in their 30s and two grandchil- 
dren, a boy, 4 and a girl, 7, whose mother, Karelia, 


is a stay-at-home mom living on Key Biscayne 


with her husband, Diego. He works for Citibank. 


John’s son, Erik, and his wife, Michelle, worked 


and studied in London for three years. They 
recently moved back to Lima, where Erik works 
in re-insurance and Michelle practices law. “We 


are hoping for grandkids from them at some 


point,’ John writes. © @ Doug Maass recently 
portrayed the Dutch Sinter Klaas at his local his- 
torical society's holiday celebration (to add to his 
earlier roles as a mall Santa). During the summer, 
Doug teaches sailing on the 
Hudson, and did a short 
stint for Census 2010 as a 
crew leader last June. He's 
looking to get back into the 
solar business. His youngest 
son, Ethan, married a year 
ago and still runs Sea ‘Tow 
South Shore in Massachusetts. Doug's eldest son 
is an Internet consultant in Philly (Maassmedia. 
com). Diane (a.k.a D. Lechleitner), Doug's wife 
of 15 years, has had two short stories published 
and is looking for an agent for her novel. The cou- 
ple is looking forward to Doug's 45th reunion. ¢ 
® “I have rediscovered my interest in France 
and French,” writes Beverly Kanda Pierson. 
“| have been to France five times in the past 
three years, most recently walking the Pyrenees 
in October. Retiring in 2005 has provided time 
for France while continuing some research and 
writing as professor emerita in biology. My inter- 
est in gardening, pursued for years with my 
beloved husband, Scott '65 (deceased in 2001), 
has continued. Our garden was on the Tacoma 
[Washington] garden tour in 2003. Scott planned 
several urban bicycle trails as Tacoma’s non- 
motorized transportation coordinator. The five- 
mile trail from the Narrows Bridge into the city 
was named the Scott Pierson Trail in 2007 in 
recognition of the leadership he provided the city, 
county, and state in establishing bicycle/pedes- 
trian access.” © Carolyn D. Shaw retired from 
the admissions office at Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Conn., in September 2007. Her 
daughter, Jennifer, and Jennifer's husband, Chuck 
Porcari, who live in Cheverly, Md., have made 
Carolyn the proud grandmother of two little 
girls—Conna, named after Conna Bell Shaw ’28, 
and Sara Berneace. Carolyn’s son, Sam, and his 
wife, Adrian Skaj, live in San Francisco, Calif. 
Carolyn is in her fourth term on the deacon’s 
board at her church and her 10th year as a 
trustee at her local public library. She has served 
as a Reiki practitioner since 2003, and “I’m still 


learning,” she writes. “Looking forward to walking 


across Tappan Square again.” @ Franklin Toker 


writes, “I am reasonably happy—married 37 years 


and twice a grandfather—reasonably busy teach- 
ing the history of art and architecture at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and reasonably produc- 
tive, with eight books published and more on the 
way. For fun, last year | biked 328 miles of trails 


” 


and towpath from Pittsburgh to D.C. 


® Teri-E Belf was published several times last 
year, including Amazon's Kindle, which carries her 
Facilitating Life Purpose: A Manual for Coaches. 
Amazon also carries the manual in Spanish, 
French, and Italian. The manual will soon be 
available in Hebrew and Portuguese. ‘Teri's arti- 
cles on ethics appear regularly in Coaching 
Newsletter. She also wrote a chapter in the book, 
Discover Your Inner Strength, along with such 
notables as Ken Blanchard and Stephen Covey. 
Teri's controversial article questioning the valid- 
ity of using assessment instruments in coaching 
was published in the Pfeiffer Annuals. “What fun! 
Hi to all ... Teri-E.” ¢ ® Chuck Dickinson 


has made a major career transition in the last 


seven years—from government and private sec- 
tor consulting (management, systems develop- 
ment, training) to international public health. “It 
has been a tough transition, but in the last two 
years, things have really come together,” Chuck 
writes. “I’m now part of a small consulting group 
that focuses on strengthening health delivery sys- 
tems in developing countries (www.ideas4hlth. 
com). Chuck leads short-term technical assis- 
tance projects that help countries qualify for 
funding from the Geneva-based Global Fund for 
AIDS, TB, and Malaria (www.theglobalfund.org). 
During the past 18 months, his work has taken 
him to Pakistan, Nepal, Bhutan, and Armenia. 
Chuck's work mostly 
focuses on helping 
countries strengthen 
their monitoring and 
evaluation systems but 


he’s also done some 


Dickinson 


work in the civil socie- 
ty/governance area. ‘It’s trite-but-true: | can't 
believe I’m getting paid to do this. ... Life, at 
least professionally speaking, really began at 60." 
¢ Soprano Joanne Williamson Dorenfeld 
gave concerts in Holland and Belgium, and 
appeared as a soloist with the London and 
Edmonton symphonies and the Illinois Cham- 


ber Orchestra, among others. She previousl 
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What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Regional 
Roundup 


Why is having an active and diverse alumni regional program so important? 


Not only are our alumni the best ambassadors for the college and conser- 
vatory, but regional programs are a lot of fun. They allow Obies to connect | 


and engage with each other and their alma mater. They also allow alumni 


to interact with current and prospective students; foster opportunities for 


life-long learning; make important career connections; and help others 
in the neighborhood and beyond. In a nutshell, regional programs help 
CONTINUE THE OBIE EXPERIENCE! 


Oberlin Cares—Alumni Day of Service. In April we launched Oberlin Cares— 


Alumni Day of Service (www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs/oberlincares. 
html), a day for alumni, students, and friends from across the country to get 


together while performing service projects in their local communities. The 
long-term goal is to make Oberlin Cares an annual event. This year the pro- 
gram is off to a great start with 10 of the 26 alumni clubs participating! 


mer programs, including the annual Oberlin Summer Picnics with their favorite 
Oberlin faculty members. 


So it is with spring emerging from its winter doldrums that hope springs | 
_ Odyssey Museum, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, as he present- 


eternal, and it is my hope that you'll see in the year ahead a variety of alum- 
ni programs and events that will not only encourage you to attend but also get 
more actively involved and continue your Obie experience! 


Below is a small sample of what our alumni clubs have done over the past | 


few months. Feel free to contact me at 440-775-8692 or john.keller 


@oberlin.edu to get plugged into your local scene and continue your Obie | 


experience. Thanks for your commitment to Oberlin College. 


Oberlin Club of Washington, D.C.—Celebrating Obies in D.C. We kicked off | 


Year in grand style as | ary 
LEE ) and Danielle Young. More than 50 Bay Area alumni joined Ben Jones 96, vice 


_ president for the Office of Communications, and Danielle Young, executive 
| director of the Alumni Association, for an alumni picnic hosted by Paul 


nearly 400 alumni, students, and 
friends joined U.S. Sen. Sherrod 
Brown and President Marvin 


Obies in the Obama Administra- 


students interning in D.C. 


Oberlin Club of Chicago—USW, a new chamber opera by Lewis Nielson. 
Chicago-area Obies enjoyed an evening watching Lewis Nielson’s new opera 
USWand meeting him along with the cast and crew, many of them Obies, at 
an alumni reception. Nielson is professor of composition at Oberlin. 


Oberlin Club of Pittsburgh—Obies Night Out! Pittsburgh hosted an alumni | 
happy hour in February and welcomed new co-regional coordinators Nicole 


Johnston '99 and Anne Clair Goodman ’00. 


eception celebrating | 
SSI : | Francisco day in March. 


ent | 
We COMA E Si eer — Oberlin Club of Phoenix—Second Annual Yeoman Baseball Bash. With the 


| nent collections of contemporary 


Oberlin Summer Picnics. Alumni will soon receive an announcement for sum- Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


Oberlin Club of Portland—An Evening with the Oregon Symphony. Twenty- 
_ two alumni had a chance to meet the Obies performing with the Oregon 
Symphony before hearing two rare works: the Rossini-like Sixth Symphony of 
Franz Schubert for the first time in 30 years and Rossini’s operatic Stabat 
Mater, which hasn’t been heard here since 1925. 


Oberlin Club of Cleveland—An Evening at MOCA Cleveland. Alumni from 
northeast Ohio had an opportunity to hear from Stephanie Wiles and Andria 
Derstine, both from the Allen Memorial Art Museum. Wiles serves as director 


| and Derstine as curator of collections and curator of European and American 


art. Alumni in attendance at the Museum of Contemporary Art in Cleveland 
(MOCA) viewed From Then to Now: Masterworks of Contemporary African 
American Art, which brought 
together for the first time the rich 
holdings of contemporary African 
American art drawn from preemi- 


art in the region, including the 


— Oberlin Club of Georgia—Alumni Reception Honoring Thomas R. Frieden 


82. Atlanta-area alumni joined Dean Sean Decatur at the Global Health 


ed Thomas Frieden with the Alumni 
Association’s Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award. The award recognizes an 
individual’s outstanding contributions 
and achievements that reflect Oberlin’s 
values in a career field. Congratuia- 
tions again to Frieden! 


Oberlin Club of San Francisco—Alumni Picnic in the Park with Ben Jones '96 


Sciortino ’90 and Jana Sciortino ’92 at Golden Gate Park on a beautiful San 


Yeoman baseball team off to one of its 
best starts in recent memory, more 
than 25 alumni and parents cheered 
the team at a doubleheader followed 
by a celebration with the team at the 
Second Annual Yeoman Baseball Bash. 


—John Keller 
Director of Regional Activities and Engagement 
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taught voice at several uni- 
versities and at Toronto's 
Royal Conservatory of Music, 
with which she had a long 
affiliation. She now coaches 
oratorio soloists and travels 


with her husband. The cou- 


Dorenfeld 


ple recently visited Germany 
and Australia to see long-time friends. * JoAnne 
Richards received the Michael E. DeBakey 
Excellence in Research Award. The award is given 
to the Baylor College of medicine faculty mem- 
bers for having made particularly significant 
published scientific contributions to clinical or 
basic biomedical research during the three pre- 
vious years. JoAnne has identified the first mouse 
model of human ovarian cancer. The results were 


published in Science. 


Eve Goldberg Tal’s latest young adult novel, 
Cursing Columbus, was published by Cinco 
Punto Press in October 2009. “I was excited to 
have the opportunity to 
promote it at the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
Conference in Philadelphia 
in November, and to visit with 
Marialyce Norman Sunami 


and Terry Winston Pickett 


shortly after,” she writes. 


Laurel Price Jones was 


appointed associate vice 


president for medical devel- 
opment and alumni affairs 
at the Stanford University 
School of Medicine. © Philip 
Koch’s solo exhibition, 
Unbroken Thread: The Art 
of Philip Koch, was shown at the Clymer Museum 
of Art in Ellensburg, Wash., from January to 
March. This was the first West Coast solo exhi- 
bition of his vividly colored contemporary land- 


scape paintings. W: www.philipkoch.com. 
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Gail Elizabeth Henderson was appointed 
chair of the Department of Social Medicine in 
the School of Medicine at University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill. She is also director 


34 


of the UNC Center 
Genomics and Society, an 
NIH-funded center that 


for 


explores ethics and legal 
and social issues in genet- 
ics research. Gail continues 


her research on health and 


Henderson 


health care in China, focus- 
ing on social factors related to HIV prevention. 
She has lived in Chapel Hill for almost 30 
years with her husband, Mike Cohen. The cou- 
ple has two children, Michael and Jessie, and 
three grandchildren. ¢ John Tiemstra is the 
recipient of the 2009 Thomas Divine Award for 
lifetime contributions to social economics. The 
Association for Social Economics presents the 
award annually. The formal presentation occurred 
at the national economics meeting in Atlanta 
in January. John teaches economics at Calvin 


College. 


1972 


Tom Abelson is a medical director at the 
Cleveland Clinic Beachwood Family Health and 
Surgery Center and he is surgical director of the 
Ambulatory Surgery Center in that facility. He is 
an otolaryngologist, specializing in medical care 
of the voice. Tom is on the national board and 
executive committee of the Union for Reform 
Judaism. His wife, Abby Goulder Abelson, is 
interim chair of the rheumatology department at 
the Cleveland Clinic. Tom's sons are also doing 
well. Adam, married to Laura, is a third-year law 
student at New York University. Ben, married to 
Jennifer, is a first-year medical student at Cleveland 
Clinic Lerner College of Medicine. Aaron is a 
junior at Princeton. ® Bruce E. Breslauer had 
an article published in the January 2010 issue of 
the Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness. 
The article deals with the integration of a dog 
guide into the teaching of routes to blind adults. 
Such integration has never occurred before in 
the field of orientation and mobility and repre- 


sents a novel step in teaching blind adults. @ 


John C. Lorenz, president of Geoflight LLC in 


Edgewood, N.M., has assumed the presidency 
of the 32,000-member American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. John previously served as 


the association's editor. 


Lawrence Kutner was appointed executive 


director of the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation in 


Lansdowne, Va. The foundation is one of the 
100 largest in North America. It identifies smart 
and highly talented adolescents and young 
adults from impoverished families and gives 
them the support they need to realize their 


potential through education. 


Andy Bernard celebrated 10 years as cantor at 
Temple Beth El and is in his fifth year as chap- 
lain specialist at the Levine Children’s Hospital, 
both in Charlotte, N.C. He is vice chair of the 
Union for Reform Judaism's Commission on 
Worship, Music, and Religious Living. His self- 
published book, The Sound of Sacred Time, a basic 
music theory textbook to teach the Jewish prayer 
modes, is used in seminaries in New York, Los 
Angeles, and London. E: SoggyDoc@carolina.rr. 
com. ® ® Craig Knudsen writes, “OK, a quick 
summation of what's up in my life. First (and 
most important), I’m a grandfather!!! My son, 
Evan, had his first child, Julian, on March 23, 
2009. He's now the love of our life. Alexis and | 
celebrated our 25th anniversary this year (woo- 
hoo!). Our daughter, Nayeli, graduated from UC 
Berkeley and is taking on the world. On the work 
front, two of the groups on my talent agency's 
touring roster had big events: Stile Antico in its 
United States debut at the Boston Early Music 
Festival, and the Swingle Singers in eight con- 
certs as guest artists with the Boston Pops 
Orchestra. My cat, Mongie, is beating cancer 
due to the unbelievable efforts of Steve Gardner 
75. Who would've ever thought that that guitar 
player down the hall from me in North Hall would 
someday be saving my cat? That's it for now.” 
e Mark Leonard retired from the Getty 
Museum in January. As senior paintings conser- 
vator, Mark cared for the museum's paintings 
collection for more than 25 years and is credited 
with playing a key role in developing the collec- 
tion. Mark has also conserved masterpieces from 
other institutions around the world, including 
Francisco de Zurburan’s Still Life with Lemons, 
Oranges, and a Rose (Norton Simon Museum, 
Pasadena), Joshua Reynolds’ Sarah Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse (the Huntington Library, San 
Marino), and Pierre-August Renoir's The Clown 
(Kréller-Miiller Museum, Otterlo). Mark was 
instrumental in forming and guiding the Getty 
Museum's paintings conservation council that 
raised more than $1 million for the museum. 
Mark has published landmark volumes about 


conservation. 
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® Ronald Ganellen taught a three-day pro- 
fessional seminar at the University of Utrecht in 
June 2009, based on his book, Integrating the 
\IMPI-2 and Rorschach in Personality Assessment. 
After spending a week in the Netherlands, he and 
his wife, Natalia Pascal, traveled to Barcelona to 
visit Philip Cunningham. “Philip is the prin- 
cipal clarinetist of the Liceu, Barcelona's opera, 
and was a consummate host and personal tour 


guide,” Ronald writes. 


Ed Aghajanian is founder and president of EZ 


Brite Brands Inc., a zero- 
waste company that devel- 
ops and manufactures natu- 
ral, sustainable, food-safe 
soaps and kitchen cleaning 
products. The company 


received a Champion of 


Aghajanian 


Sustainability Award from 
Cleveland-based Entrepreneurs for Sustainability. 
Ed was one of five individuals selected for the 
annual award from a field of more than 50 nom- 
inees across northeast Ohio. Virtually everything 
is reused or recycled at EZ Brite Brands, includ- 
ing 55-gallon soap drums (back to the original 
vendors), packaging cartons (reused to ship EZ 
Brite products or to the Cleveland Food Bank), 
pallets (reused to ship goods and donated to the 
Boy Scouts for campfire wood), and even the water 
used to clean soap from pumps, filling machines, 
and blending tanks is reused in the plant. Em- 
ployees recycle their own beverage containers, 


office paper, trade magazines, and other trash. 


® Nancy Noble Dodge 


and Michael '77 are enjoy- 


ing life in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. “I love my work at the 
children’s hospital in neu- 
rodevelopmental pediatrics. 


atl 


Michael teaches humani- 


Noble Dodge 


ties at Aquinas College,” she 
writes. “We are both doing lots of theater as a way 
to get through empty-nest syndrome. Katie will 
graduate this year from Sweet Briar College and 
plans to pursue a PhD in clinical psychology. 
Philip is a freshman engineer at the University 


of Michigan, where he is taking in a lot ol 
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music and theater.” © Deeana Jang was hon- 


ored at the National Immigration Law Center's 
30th anniversary dinner in 
December 2009, for work- 
ing tirelessly to champion 
the rights of immigrants. 
Deeana serves as policy 
director for the Asian and 
Pacific Islander American 
Health Forum. @ Richard 
M. O’Donnell’s 1979 original play, Daddy Allen, 
The Easter Seals Story, premiered at French Creek 
Nature Center in Sheffield Village, Ohio, April 


29 through May 16. W: www.wormsview.com. 


Fraser Sherman became engaged to LeAnn 


Spradling in November 2009. The couple planned 
to move to Durham, N.C., this past January. E: 


Bogatyr5@aol.com. 


Barron’s magazine named Eric Nilson one of 
the top 1,000 advisors in the country. He is 
managing director and investment officer at 


Wachovia Securities in Cleveland. 


® Joyce Luhrs and her company, Luhrs & 
Associates, spearheaded In the Community, an 
annual community service initiative that assists 
nonprofit organizations working with populations 
in need. “In 2008, we sponsored and collected 
more than 800 pounds of linens, school supplies, 
and children’s books to aid the Ramapough 
Lenape Nation of New Jersey and New York,” 
Joyce writes. She provided free one-on-one pub- 
lic relations and publicity consulting to nonprofit 


Jonprofits’ 


leaders attending the Center for | 
statewide New Jersey conference in December 
2009. Joyce was installed as a charter member of 
the newly formed Rotary Club of the Palisades 
in New Jersey during a charter dinner ceremony 
held last fall. ¢ @ “No major recent accomplish- 


ments,” Claire Siverson writes, “just feeling 


orateful for my Oberlin education, which gave 
me my continued passion for learning and 
‘questioning authority.’ Still working as an HIV 
social worker at Kaiser Permanente-Oakland 


in California. | love my psychotherapy practice 


here in Vallejo. Grateful for my partner, Renee of 


20 years, whom | met at social work school in 


Northampton, Mass. | don’t have much contact 
w/other Obies but was glad to see Beth Fouhy 
at our 30th high school reunion in November 
2009. Enjoy seeing Melina Linder from time 
to time. | welcome contact from friends who 
were there for me during college: in North dorm 
rooms, on bicycle beer-runs 
to Johnny's, on the Ultimate 
Frisbee field, at the Rez, at 
Old B and Harkness, and in 
that 


pad 
3 


rundown house on 
Grove Street. You all know we 


who you are!” ¢ Wendy R. 
ce : Uhimann 


Uhlmann was presented 
with the National Society of Genetic Counselors 
Outstanding Volunteer Award in November 
2009, in recognition of outstanding achievement 
and leadership at the National Society of Genetic 
Counselors Annual Education Conference in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


® Jeremy Berkman writes, “Twenty-five years!!! 
What??? Well, actually, as our son turns 20 next 
October, I guess it makes sense. We continue 
to live in beautiful Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, where there is a wonderful community 


of musicians. | have been welcomed into all 


@ See This Sign? © 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a 
class note that was posted to OBIEWeb. 
To read the author's full class note, 
log on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
Follow the links from the 
“Keep in Touch” bar in [sss 
the Lil left corner. ey, 
To join OBIEWeb, go to the 
MyOBIEWeb box and select “register to 
access the community” (it’s free). You’ ll 
need your Oberlin ID number, which 
appears above your name on the 
address label of this magazine. Please 
direct questions to alumni@oberlin.edu 
or (440) 775-8692. 


See 


kinds of great projects. The one | lead, ‘Turning 
Point Ensemble (www.turningpointensemble.ca) 
is a highlight. Our son, Augwin, leaves his high 
school after this year and we explore the inter- 
esting future options available for him (with 
Downs Syndrome). He has that extra love ... and 


stubborn gene.” © ® Daniel Choi has, since 


1993, worked as a production manager for tour- 
ing musical acts, including Tom Waits, Tracy 
Chapman, Belle & Sebastian, Lollapalooza, Jane's 
Addiction, Crowded House, and many more. 
“The recession seems to have reduced the amount 
of work available. I find myself wondering: Should 
I get a real job or just move right on to retire- 
ment? @ Melanie Hahn married James Roche 
in October 2009 in Sedona, 
Ariz. Melanie works as an 
energy healer in private 
practice with clients world- 
wide and serves on the fac- 
ulty at the Barbara Brennan 
School of Healing in Miami 
and Tokyo. James teaches 
spiritually oriented business owners how to mar- 
ket their businesses online. W: www.MelanieHahn. 
com and www.infoproductguy.com. ¢ ® Joshua 
Rubin and Jennifer Hay live in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn, with their three cats and daughter, 
Olivia, a fifth-grader and potential 2021 Oberlin 
graduate. Jennifer is a clinical psychologist and 
serves on the faculty at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in the Department of Psychiatry. 
She sees cancer patients, conducts research on 
health behavior and cancer prevention, and has 
had many papers published. Josh is an attorney 
in the Affirmative Litigation Division of the New 
York City Law Department (three of the 18 
lawyers in the division are Obies). He also serves 
on the board at their synagogue, Kolot Chayeinu. 
“Several years ago, we undertook the adventure 
of renovating and restoring a 145-year-old wood 
frame townhouse, where we now live,” Joshua 
writes. “Olivia enjoys music (taking drum and cello 
lessons), tennis, and art. This spring we are trav- 
eling to Paris and Grenada, Spain. We are look- 
ing forward to seeing old friends and classmates 


at the reunion.” ® ® Julia Schwartz writes, “25 


years seem like such a long time, but when | 


New address! Send news and 
photos to: OAM, 247 W. Lorain St., 
Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 


think back to my actual 
years in Oberlin, so many 
memories are still very pres- 
ent in my mind. I live in 
eastern Switzerland with my 
Swiss husband, Christoph 
Kiinzler, and our daughters 
Serena, 18, and Alma, 15. 
Over the years | have found a balance between 
family and work. | perform as a singer, teach voice 
privately, compose, and work in experimental 
theater. It is not easy to be a freelancer but it 
gives me much-wanted freedom.” ¢ ® Wendy 
Weitzner Wasman has worked as a librarian at 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural History since 
July 2008, a job she previously held from 1988 
to 1994. Her husband, Jay, is a pathologist at 
University Hospitals Case Medical Center in 
Cleveland. Their son, Ben, is a fifth-grader at 
Woodbury School in Shaker Heights. “I am look- 
ing forward to seeing everyone at our 25th 


reunion in May!” 


After living several years in Montana, Katherine 


“Katie” Dean and her husband, Mark, spent 
10 years in Massachusetts, where Katie com- 
pleted her master’s in social work and was a 
child and family therapist. The couple moved to 
Hotchkiss, Colo., where they own Thistle Whistle 
Farm, growing organic 
vegetables and raising 
goats and chickens. 
Katie is caring for their 
two sons who were 


both born at home. 


She also works part 
time as a therapist. ® Musician Billy Jonas 
donated 50 percent of all online sales of his CDs 
and DVDs to Haiti/Red Cross through February 
21. At the time of his January newsletter, Billy 
also was looking into giving a portion of sales to 
Partners in Health and Doctors without Borders. 
His album Happy Accidents made USA Today's 
2009 list of “Ten Most Awesome Kids Releases.” 
W: http://billyjonas.com/index.php?page=home. 
¢ Nicole Wilke married 
Paolo Sealfati in July 2008 


in Paris, France. After a day- 


time reception at their 
Parisian home, the newly- 
weds threw a beautiful 
evening party in a magical 


setting: A private yacht 


n a sold-out performance at 
Oberlin’s Finney Chapel, violinist 
Joshua Bell and pianist Jeremy 
Denk ’90 performed a program of vio- 
lin sonatas from the 18th, 19th, and 
20th centuries by Bach, Schumann, 
Saint-Saéns, and Ravel. Their perform- 


ance on February 3 was one of the first 


stops on a two-month U.S. tour that 
culminated in performances at Seattle's 
3enaroya Hall, Los Angeles’ Walt 
Disney Concert Hall, and New York's 
Carnegie Hall. According to a Plain 
Dealer review of the duo's Finney per- 
formance: Denk “made a lively partner, 
baiting and responding to his friend 


with masterful sensitivity.” 


© 2010 Roger Mastroianni 


cruised on the Seine ‘til the early hours with a 
mariachi band on board to remind the bride of 
her Mexican homeland. Anita Cicero 88 served 
as matron of honor. In attendance were Mark 
Brill, Dave Wasserberg, Deanna Chui ’88, and 
Luke Reddy '89. Daughter Olivia was born in 


Paris in February 2009. 


After more than 23 


years of friendship, 
Carol Ann Aicher 
and Douglas Lane 
finally figured out 


they were the perfect 


Aicher 


match. The couple 
was married at St. Patrick's Cathedral in New 
York City on October 31, 2009. Pictured from 
left to right are Iris Tsung, Brad Hull 89, 
Douglas Lane, Carol Ann Aicher, and \lalou 
Suskin (wife of recently deceased Professor 
Sylvan Suskin). Eric Bucholz ‘91 performed at 


the reception with Hudson Shad. 
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Will Chase and Stephanie Gibson, both actors, 
were married November 2009, on the stage of 
Heather 
Coleman is finishing two years of service as a 


the Hudson Theater in New York. 


municipal development volunteer in Peace Corps 
El Salvador. E: heather_e_coleman@yahoo.com. 
e Tom McFadden, 
Alex Asher ‘04, Steve 
Menotti ‘07, and Ben 
Meyers were among 
more than 80 trom- 
bonists performing : ! 


Henry Brant’s Orbits McFadden 


in the rotunda of the Guggenheim Museum last 
June. The performance made New Yorker music 
critic Alex Ross's list of Ten Memorable Perfor- 
mances of 2009. Pictured left to right are Tom, 


Ben, Alex, and Steve. © ® Deborah Sugarman 


and Ross Williams were 
October 4, 


2008. The ceremony was 


married on 


held outdoors on a beautiful 
fall day in Brandywine, 
Md., at Imagine Acres, land 


owned by a friend of Ross's. 


; Sugarman 


The weekend included a 
bonfire and camping. Alumni attending includ- 
ed Toju Omatete 90 and Danielle Lewis '91. 
The couple resides in Brandywine, Md., where 
Ross works for Maryland Fisheries and Debby 
does bookkeeping and meeting and_ personal 


growth facilitation. 


® Miriam Sicherman and Michael Rose 


are excited to announce the adoption of Una 
Yoorim Sicherman Rose. 
Una was born on April 17, 
2008, in 


South Korea, and joined the 


Gyeonggi-do, 


family on January 14, 2009. 


She arrived home in Brooklyn 


Sicherman 


on January 16. “She is incred- 
ibly cheerful and loves music, 
visitors, bananas, and saying, ‘no’,” writes Miriam. 
E-mail Miriam at m_sicherman@yahoo.com. 


Send e-mail to Mike at yeolde3eyes@yahoo.com. 


Tanya Lee and Aaron Virshup were married on 


July 4, 2009, on Lummi Island, Wash. The cou- 


Zz bo 


SPRING 


ple left their home of eight years in Champaign- 
Urbana, IIl., and moved to Durham, N.C. They 
had a low-key ceremony and an intimate gather- 
ing, mostly family, including Beth Levy, Anne 
Jackson "93, and Oberlin Professor of Ethno- 
musicology Jennifer Fraser, Tanya is writing full 
time to complete her long pursued PhD in eth- 


homusicology. 


Erica Fletcher, Rob Thacher '95, and their son 


Henry Thacher, 3, welcomed Alice True Fletcher 
Thacher into the family on May 14, 2009. The 
family lives in Boston, where Rob teaches mid- 
dle school and Erica works in teen pregnancy 
prevention for a statewide nonprofit. ¢ Sasha Julia 
Fregosi Laison was born to Stephania Fregosi 
and Josh Laison on August 4, 2009. ¢ Jennifer 
Koenig Mullen and Thomas Mullen wel- 
comed their second son, Grady, in November 
2009. The family moved from Washington, D.C., 
to the Atlanta area, where Jennifer works in pub- 
lic health communications at the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. In January, 
Random House published Thomas's second 
novel, The Many Deaths of the Firefly Brothers, 
a mythical tale of two bank-robbing brothers 


during the Great Depression. 


Molly Barth and Phillip Patti welcomed Antonio 
Joseph Patti on November 10, 2009. The family 
enjoys spending time together at their Eugene, 
Ore., home. E: mbarth@uoregon.edu. ¢ Meredith 
Cooper and Matt Mascolo welcomed their 
son, Cooper Gray Mascolo, 
on December 16, 2009. ‘The 
family lives in Medford, 
Mass., with their two cats. 
Meredith is the assistant 
director of online programs 
at Boston University's College 
of Fine Arts, and Matt is a 
multimedia project manager at Pearson Educa- 


tion. © Lawyer Rachel “Rai” Sussman is rep- 


resenting Alexis Hutchinson, an Army cook and 
single mother who was is under investigation and 
confined to her post after skipping her deploy- 
ment flight to Afghanistan because no one was 
available to care for her son while she was over- 
seas. “She was really afraid of what would hap- 
pen, that if she showed up they would send 


her to Afghanistan anyway and put her son 


with child protective services,’ Rai told the 


Associated Press. 


® Martha Councell-Vargas completed a DMA 


in performance and pedagogy at the University of 
lowa in May 2009. She works 
as assistant professor of flute 
at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity in Kalamazoo. Martha 
lives in South Bend, Ind., with 
her husband, Luis Vargas. 


“Please keep in touch!” W: H 
Councell-Vargas 


www.marthacouncell.com. 


ife is a funny mix,” writes Zak 

Berkman ’93. “My wife and I 

have two amazing sons, one of my 
plays has been optioned to become a 
film, and Epic Theatre Ensemble 
(cofounded with Melissa Friedman '93 
and Ron Russell '92) received the 
President's Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities Coming Up Taller 
Award at a White House ceremony 
hosted by First Lady Michelle Obama. 
And yet as with so many in the arts, 
education, and the “nonprofit” world 
(can we change the name to “pro-com- 
munity’ ?), it’s a constant struggle to pay 
the mortgage, health care, and avoid 
insomnia from all the stresses of par- 
enthood in this precarious time.” Com- 
ing Up Taller is a national initiative 


that recognizes and supports out- 


standing out-of-school and afterschool 
arts and humanities programs for 
children. Pictured are Melissa, Epic 
Theatre student Shana Brown (hold- 
ing the plaque), and First Lady 
Michelle Obama. 


e ® Andrew LaVallee was promoted to editor 


of special projects at the Wall Street Journal and 
is moving to the paper's Hong Kong bureau from 
New York. He previously served as a media and 
technology reporter. He's eager to connect with 
Obies in Hong Kong and elsewhere in Asia and 
can be reached on Facebook and at awlavallee@ 


gmail.com. 


® Nicholas and kristin 


Baumgartner 
Baumgartner welcomed Valentin Laurence 
Imanuel on October 14, 2009. He was born in 


“ 


London. ¢ ® Katharine “Kaety” Byerley and 


her husband of three years, 
Nate, have a daughter, Davis 
June, 3. Kaety works as a 
nurse in the urgent care unit 
at University of California 
Berkeley. In her free time, 


Kaety enjoys yoga, making 


Byerley 


jam, and riding her bike. ¢ 


Mary Jerzak and her husband, Rahim Ali, wel- 
comed daughter Naderah Ali, on November 28, 


2009. She “is already knocking the socks off of 


friends and family,” Mary 
writes. © ® Katherine 
Chase Ryan earned a 
degree in clinical massage 
therapy in 2003, and started 
a practice in Chicago, IIl., 
before relocating to Seattle, 
Wash., in 2005. In Seattle, 
Kate met Marty Ryan. The couple married in 
2007, with Lincoln Kamell ’82 in attendance. 
Kate's private practice specializes in digestive, 
reproductive, and nervous system optimiza- 
tion using zero balancing, a therapy created by 
Frederick “Fritz” Smith ‘51. “It's wonderful work. 
\nd, as if that weren't enough, I’ve also just start- 
ed on the three-year track to earn a master’s in 
sustainable business. The days are just packed,” 
she writes. W: www.therapeuticmovement.com 
and www.advancededucators.com. E: kate@ 


therapeuticmoy ement.com. 


2000 


® Sarah Knepp and Mikel Negugogor were 
married on October 23, 2009, at New York's City 


all. [he couple resides in Brooklyn, N.Y. Julia 
Hall. Tt p! | Brooklyn, N.Y | 


Mark Boal: No Hollywood Ham 


or writing the screenplay 7he Hurt Locker, Mark Boal '95 took home 
an Academy Award and almost took home a miniature pig. 
In a New York Times article “Oscar Casts Its Glow on a Regular 


Taylor and Scott Boughton 
‘98 attended the wedding. 
The couple met at Carnegie 
Mellon while attending 
eraduate school. Sarah is 
manager of Web services at 


the Segal Company and 


Mikel is a PhD student in 
philosophy at City University of New York. ¢ ® 
Criss Porterfield Kovac and Peter Kovac 01 
welcomed Anya Noreen on November 12, 2009. 
“She’s sweet as can be and 
loved very much,” Criss 
writes. © Jibrail Nor’s live 
hip-hop band BR and 
Timebomb released its first 
full-length album, Believe 
in Something Greater 
Than Yourself). The album, 
available on several major Internet music sites, 
contains a variety of music ranging from dance 
and party songs to ballads and political and 
social commentary. Jibrail band features 
Shanelle Jenkins ‘01 on trumpet, as well as 
vocals, violin, guitar, bass, and drums. W: 


www.brandtimebomb.com 


Guy,” Boal is the titular guy, maneuvering through a seven-month award 
season that saw him and his film (he’s the screenwriter and one of the 
producers) nominated for Academy, Golden Globe, BAFTA, Critics 
Choice, and Writers Guild of America awards, and scores more. In addition 
to the Oscar, Boal won the BAFTA and Writers Guild awards, along with a 
host of film festival prizes. That required his presence at a dizzying number 
of ceremonies and banquets—he estimated 10 in January alone—and the 
purchase of two tuxedoes to wear in rotation. Though he called the awards 
process grueling, he realizes a series of champagne banquets full of 
celebrities—and accompanied by extravagant gift bags (whence came 
the miniature pig offer)—isn’t something he should complain about 
too loudly. 

This is not the usual life of a magazine journalist, the position Boal 
held before drawing from his experience covering the Iraq war for Playboy 


to write the screenplay for The Hurt Locker, a film about an army bomb 
squad in that conflict. 


Boal, who will team up with Hurt Locker director Kathryn Bigelow again 
for his next movie, accepted the awards and the accolades graciously, 
although he did turn down the pig. —Jeff Hagan '86 
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@ Aaron Brown received his Luthier 
Certificate at the Chicago School of Violin 
Making after three and a half years of study. He 
plans to continue to construct, repair, and 
restore double basses in his 
new home in St. Anne, Ill. ¢ 
@ Jane Lycan Owen and 
Johnathon Owen welcomed 
Samuel on October 11, 
2009, in Edgewood, Ky. 
Mom, dad, and baby are 


healthy and happy. 


2002 


Adam Fainbarg received an autographed copy 


of Remarkable Creatures by author Tracy 


Chevalier ‘84 during her January 2010 book tour 
in Washington, D.C. © Sarah Jesse is one of 12 
fellows chosen to take part in the New Regional 
Contemporary Art Fellowship program in Oklahoma. 


The program is for arts writers and curators. 


2003 


@® Christine Braunohler married Chris Hanson 
this past summer in Northern California. Rachel 
Shuler was in the wedding party. Naomi Morse 
and Elvie Miller (05 played music for the cere- 
mony. Oberlin professors Sebastiaan and Kim 
Faber were in attendance, with their daughter, 
Maya, who served as a flower girl. Other Obies 
at the wedding were Michael Murray and Seth 
Truby 96, whose daughters also served as flower 
girls. The Quaker ceremony was held in an 
orchard and was followed by dinner and dancing 
under the redwoods. Christine and Chris are 
both elementary school teachers in the San 


Francisco Bay area. 


2004 


Rachel Hess married Char Skidmore on 
August 1, 2009, in Jamaica Plain, Mass. Rachel 
and Char met at Pride in Boston in 2006, and 
attended graduate school at Wheelock College. 
Their wedding cere- 
mony included Anna 
Eisenberg, Chris 
Eldridge, Sophie 
Joslin-Roher, 
Rachel Klauber, 
Stephanie Rooker, 


SPRING 2010 


and Susannah Cambria Lowe ’84. Others in 
attendance included Andy Campbell, Laura 
Hughes, Melissa Threadgill, Ariel and Ilan 
Kates-Harris, both '06, and Anna Adler ’88. Char 
is a kindergarten teacher at a public charter 
school in the Boston area and Rachel works for 


> Se Sarid Ae 
Boston's literacy Initiative. 


2005 


Johanna Arbaiza married Sean McMorrow on 


July 4, 2009, in New Jersey. Also in attendance 
were Lidia Arshavsky 
and Ashley Wooten; 
Jocelyn Herzog, and 
Aishe Suarez, both '06; 
and Kim Meinert and 
Zachary Weiner, both 
07. © ® Avi_ Klein 


Arbaiza 


and Kate Zondervan Klein ‘(04 were married on 
October 12, 2009, at the Brooklyn Historical 
Society. The couple resides in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Viktor Pohorelsky, father of Andrei Pohorelsky 
‘09, officiated the ceremony. Obies in attendance 
included Chris Baker, Dean Bein, Dana 
Cohen, Suzy Newbury, Kate Rosenberg, 
Renata Silberblatt, Sam Withrow, Rhodes 
Yepsen, Anna Carollo, Alyson Dame, JoJo Li, Andy 
Reed, Molly Samuel, 
and Madeleine Stern, 
all ‘04. Avi is a social 
worker and family ther- 
apist. Kate is studying 


to be a midwife. ® 


Rebecca Davidson 
and Geoffrey Crowley ‘07 were married on July 
10, 2009, in Youngstown, Ohio. Obies in atten- 
dance included Allison Burke, Lorna Cobb, 
Jillian McFarland, and Rebecca Helm ‘06, 
After the couple received their degrees from 
Oberlin in flute performance, Rebecca earned a 
master’s in flute performance at the University 
of Cincinnati's College Conservatory of Music. 
Geoffrey earned a 
master’s in flute per- 
formance at Indiana 
University. Rebecca is 
a staff sergeant and 
fife instrumentalist in 
the United States 
Army's Old Guard Fife and Drum Corps. She is 


Davidson 


also pursuing a PhD in flute performance at the 
Catholic University of America. Geoffrey is a 
copyright specialist in the performing arts 


division at the Library of Congress. ® Sarah 


Reynolds and Matthew Rutland were married 
on October 24, 2009, in Amherst, Ohio. Obies 
in attendance were Cheryl Arendts Alexander, 
Marco Barbee, Pamela de Bourg, Meagen 
Huelsenbeck Howe, and Kennia Somerville, all 
04; and Martha Snodgrass ’03 and Andra 
Williams ‘06. Matt proposed to Sarah on a 
cold November day at the 
Memorial Arch in Tappan 
Square. Matt is a 2006 
graduate of the Golf Aca- 
demy of America and Sarah 
completed her master’s in 


organizational leadership at 


Reynolds 


Cleveland State University 
in 2008. She is the eLearning Services coordi- 
nator at Cleveland State University and Matt is 
the assistant golf professional at Sycamore 
Creek Country Club in Springboro, Ohio. The 
couple resides in Dayton, Ohio. © ® Teresa 
Soleau recently earned her master’s degree in 
library and information studies at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, with a specialization 
in art informatics. She works at the Getty Research 
Institute as an acquisitions and auction catalog 
assistant. © Rachael Wylie Weasley and David 
Reese Weasley ‘06 
were married on May 
2, 2009, just prior to 
Oberlin’s Big Parade, 
then rode in a float 


while passers-by were 


Weasley 


offered birdseed with 


which to pelt them. Wedding guests were encour- 
aged to come in costume for the parade. Obies 
from decades past, as well as current students 
and recent graduates, attended. Big Parade 
organizers made the couple a large wedding cake 
out of wood and paper that was carried behind 
them. Rachael and David, who combined their 
names (Wylie and Reese, respectively) to form a 


new last name, live in a co-op house in Chicago. 


2007 


Theo Coker lead a group of four Oberlin con- 


servatory alumni, including a pianist from 


E-mail your news and 


high-resolution digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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\ustralia, at a jazz and 
blues club in Shanghai 
e © 


Lisa Curtis received 


in December. 


her first screen credit 
working for Sony 
Pictures Imageworks 
as a senior production services technician on 


Disney's G-Force. © Morgan Evans lives in 


Brooklyn and works at Etsy.com. He started a 
guerilla art campaign to visually spread the mes- 
sage that an unacceptable amount of uninsured 
Americans are walking the streets every day. 
“The concept is simple,” Morgan writes. “I hand- 
print the word uninsured in reflective ink onto 
neon safety vests. The point 
is to call attention to the 
upsetting state of the health 
care system in this country 
and the staggering amount 
of people who are affect- 


ed by the lack of access 


to affordable medical cover- 


age.” Read more about Morgan’s project at www. 


etsy.com/listing/34225482/uninsured-vest. 


2009 


Gregory P. Charette was accepted into the 


ASKO/Schonberg Ensemble’s Ligeti Academy as 


their conductor. The Ligeti 
Academy chooses students 
from the conservatories at 
the Hague and Amsterdam 
to form a contemporary music 
ensemble that performs 
with and under the auspices 
of the ASKO/ Schénberg 


Ensemble. Gregory will lead all rehearsals 


Charette 


and concerts as conductor of the group. He 
will also serve as an assistant conductor of the 
actual ASKO/Schénberg under the tutelage of 
Reinbert de Leeuw. Both the Ligeti Academy 
Ensemble and the ASKO/ Schénberg Ensemble 
perform the same repertoire in the same 


venues. W: http://www.askoschoenberg.nl/. 


¢ Vocalist Nina Moffitt 
celebrated the completion 
of her album, Where I Have 
Been, at the Cornelia Street 
Cafe in New York City in 
January. Her group, the 


Nina Moffitt Quintet, per- 


formed at the event. W: 
http://www.myspace.com/ninamoffitt. ¢ After 
making a submission to the 2010 Skirball 
Compeition in January, Ed Underhill’s score 
for an animated short film was selected to be 
performed in a concert in March by the New 


York University Symphony Orchestra. To listen 


to Ed's score visit http://www.megaupload.com/ 


>d=SU329JHQ. 
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Press, 2009 
Objects of Our Affection: 
Uncovering My Family’s 
Past, One Chair, Pistol, and 
Pickle Fork at a Time 
Lisa Tracy 67 
2andom House, 2010 


History 


The Doha Blues: 
Institutional Crisis and 
Reform in the WT0 


Kent Jones ‘76 
Oxford University Press, 2009 


Choosing Craft: 

The Artist's Viewpoint 
Edited by Vicki Halper ’66 
and Diane Douglas 
University of North Carolina 


In the Name of God and 
Country: Reconsidering 
Terrorism in American 


Michael Fellman '64 
Yale University Press, 2010 


Essentials of Exporting 
and Importing: U.S. Trade 
Policies, Procedures, 
and Practices 

Harvey R. Shoemack and 
Patricia Mink Rath ’5 1] 


Pagoda Dreamer 
Judith March Davis '51 
Langdon Street Press, 2009 


Micro Mania: A Really 
Close-Up Look at Bacteria, 


CDs 


Billows 


Carol Robinson ‘78 
Plush 13, 2009 


Fairchild Books, 2010 Bedbugs and the Zillions  !hought versus 

of Other Gross Little emotion 
George Walker: Creatures That Live In, Dan Frankowski ’91 
Reminiscence of an On, and All Around You! Frankhouse, 2009 
American 


Composer and Pianist 
George Walker 
Scarecrow Press, 2009 


Corruption, Global 
Security, and World Order 
Edited by Robert I. 
Rotberg '55 

Brookings Institution Press, 
2009 


A Really Close-Up Look at Bacteria, 
Bedbugs & the Zillions of Other Zs 


Gross Little Creatures That "R® 
Live In, On & All Around You! comm. 


Jordan Brown ‘86 
Imagine, 2010 


Shall | Compare Thee 
to a Summer’s Day 
OX: Krista Buckland 
Reisner, Rohan 
Gregory ‘84, Peter 
Sulski, and Jan 
Miiller-Szeraws 
Albany Records, 2006 


Send recently released work to alum.mag@oberlin.edu, and type “Bookshelf/Music Box” in the subject line, or mail your book or CD to Bookshelf/Music 
Bor, OAM, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074. We accept works from commercial publishing houses, university presses, and most institutions, 
including government presses. All books mailed to the OAM are donated to the main library, in the author's name. 
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FACULTY/STAFF 
Mary J. Culhane was a pioneer in creating 


women’s athletics at Oberlin, serving the college for 


three decades starting in 1956. During her tenure 
Miss Culhane worked as women’s athletic director 
and coached track and field and volleyball. She also 
played an integral role in the formation of the North 
Coast Athletic Conference, the nation’s first co- 
educationally structured conference to compete 
at the collegiate level. She swam in the Senior 
Olympics in the 1980s, winning multiple gold 
medals. In addition, Miss Culhane was an avid 
golfer and tennis player. The college's softball field 
was rededicated to Miss Culhane at the start of the 
2010 season, and a plaque was placed in her honor. 
She died December 31, 2009. 


Lanna Hagge, director of career services at 
Trinity College, was on her way to an event cele- 
brating a school program that she had initiated and 
watched grow from 30 to 125 students in the 
course of a year when she died from an apparent 
combination of a heart attack and seizures. Mrs. 
Hagge served as director of career development and 
placement at Oberlin from 1975 to 1997 and at 
Trinity for nearly 13 years. An avid outdoors- 
woman, she enjoyed her aged border collie who 
served as a hiking companion. Mrs. Hagge died 
January 20, leaving a son and grandson. 


Maggie Terry worked at Oberlin'’s Campus Dining 
Services for more than 40 years but her service to 
the campus community went well beyond that. She 
was an iconic figure at Afrikan Heritage House, 
helping to foster community through her cooking, 
sewing, and motherly advice, becoming well known 
and loved by generations of students. “Maggie was 


instrumental to many, many black alumni—feed- 
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ing them in her home, lending money to them 
when in need, or just being that mother to them 
while they were away from their own mothers,” 
says Margaret Robinson, a college staff member 
and close friend of Ms. Terry. She was renowned 
as well for her humor, selflessness, and devotion 
to students and community members alike. Ms. 
Terry—Miss Maggie, to some—passed away the 
night of January 25. She leaves behind three broth- 
ers, a son and daughter, six grandchildren, five great 


grandchildren, and a host of nieces and nephews. 


Dr. Peter J. Hawkins taught organic chemistry 


at the college for 32 years. Born in England, he 
first worked in a margarine factory as a chemist. He 
received his PhD at University College London in 
1950 and spent two years at Rochester University 
in Rochester, N.Y. In 1952 he married his first wife, 
Patricia Barrett, and began teaching at Oberlin, 
where they raised their two sons. In 1984 he retired 
and moved to Tennessee. He remained active, 
teaching woodworking classes to children and at 
community centers in Florida, where he spent 
winters, and in England, where he spent summers. 
He also stayed active in theater, both on stage 
and backstage. Dr. Hawkins died December 11, 
2009, in Hillsboro, Ore. His wife, Marilyn, two 
sons, and a stepson survive him. 


Judith Beatrice Clave Layng directed opera 


theater at the conservatory for 17 years, retiring in 
1996. She performed off-Broadway and in summer 
stock before pursuing graduate studies in opera 
stage direction at Indiana University School of 
Music and at the University of Chicago. She staged 
operas as assistant director at the Metro-politan 
Opera National Company and served as guest 
director for various opera companies around the 
country. She was one of the first nationally recog- 
nized women opera stage directors and was known 
for her emphasis on realistic acting and her prefer- 
ence for performances in English. Mrs. Layng also 
served as professor of music and opera at ‘Tougaloo 
College in Mississippi and Hiram College in Ohio 
before coming to Oberlin. As a scholar, she con- 
ducted extensive original research in Austria, 
Sweden, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C., on a 
variety of topics, including 18th-century opera and 
early American music. She also translated operas, 
hymns, and poetry into English from several lan- 
guages and composed opera and vocal music. 
Mrs. Layng was co-editor of The Disappointment, 
America’s first comic opera, which was performed 
at the Library of Congress during the bicentennial 


celebration in 1976. She translated several operas for 


performance, including Wolf-Ferrari’s [1 Campiello 
and Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande, and collab- 
orated with conductor Robert Spano ’84 on a new 
version of The Beggars Opera. She was also active 
in the Civil Rights Movement, and traveled to 
China as an English teacher and to Nicaragua with 
Habitat for Humanity. A Democratic Party activist, 
she appeared onstage with Michelle Obama in a 
Charlottesville, Va., campaign stop in 2008. She 
was also active with the Ash Lawn Opera Festival. 
Mrs. Layng died December 21, 2009, leaving a 
daughter, two granddaughters, two nieces, a 
nephew, and eight great nieces and nephews. Her 
brother predeceased her. 


1934 
Kathryn McNall crew up in India, the daughter 
of missionaries. Following her music education 
degree she began a teaching career in Milford, 
N.H., and in 1938 became head of music for the 
Burlington, Vt., school system. She and her hus- 
band moved to the State College, Pa., area, where 
Ms. McNall became a beloved elementary school 
teacher. For 45 years she also was music director at 
the Pleasant Gap United Methodist Church. 
She was an avid gardener and known as a gracious 
hostess and loyal friend. Ms. McNall died 
September 5, 2009, at the Perry, N.Y., home of her 
daughter. In addition to her daughter, she leaves 
behind a son and many grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and nieces and nephews. Her husband, 
Neil, predeceased her. 


1936 

George Turnbull attended Oberlin from 1932 to 
1934. He worked for his family’s business, Turnbull 
Concrete, from his college days until his retire- 
ment in 1997. Mr. Turnbull died September 8, 
2009, in Hamilton, Ohio. His wife, Margaret, a son 
and daughter predeceased him. 


103% 
Elizabeth Hill died September |, 2009. 


1939 


Ellen P. Fenstermaker served as a Montgomery 
County librarian for nearly 30 years. She received 
library instruction at the Drexel Institute of 
Technology's library school in 1940. She also 
worked as a federal librarian with the Public 
Roads Administration in Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Fenstermaker joined the Wheaton Library as a 
reference librarian in 1961, remaining there until 
her retirement in 1982. While at Wheaton she built 


a sizable collection of mystery novels, a genre she 
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enjoyed reading throughout her retirement. Although 
macular degeneration and cataracts forced her to 
use a magnifying glass, Mrs. Fenstermaker contin- 
ued to read and was a member of the Mystery Guild 
Book Club. She also enjoyed concerts, theater, and 
travel. She died October 3, 2009, after suffering a 
stroke at the last port of call on a 10-day cruise from 
Maryland to Canada’s Maritime Provinces. A son, a 
daughter, four grandchildren, and one great-grand- 


son survive her. 
Jacques Wachtel passed away August 5, 2009. 
1940 


Barbara Brunk Judd taught elementary music 
in Indiana for 30 years prior to retiring to New 
Mexico. She died October 18, 2009, leaving three 
children, including Robert Judd ‘67, six grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. Her husband, 


Robert, predeceased her. 


Miriam Hamilton Berliner received a master's 
degree in social administration at Case Western 
University (now Case Western Reserve University) 
and began her social work career while her husband 
served with the Army Air Corps during WWII. Out- 
side of work she was active in Girl Scouts and kept 
in touch with the girls she led long after they were 
no longer scouts. A gifted seamstress, she enjoyed 
crafting—filling the family’s Fort Worth, Texas, 
home with objects she made. She died October 2, 
2009, leaving her husband, Arthur, three daugh- 


ters, three grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


Helen Brainard Baldwin died April 25, 2009. 


1941 

Helen Martin Ergil received her master's degree 
in English literature at Mount Holyoke College. 
Following WWII, she spent two years as an English 
instructor at the American College for Girls in 
Istanbul, Turkey, and, later took on a similar post in 
Beirut, Lebanon. She served as head of the English 
department at the Katherine Branson School and 
Crystal Springs School, both in California, and 
taught in several other high schools and colleges. 
She spent her retirement engaged in cultural pur- 
suits and as a volunteer in support of environmen- 


tal and educational programs in Palo Alto, Calif., 
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and then in Southbury, Conn., where she moved in 
2001. Ms. Ergil died April 25, 2009. She leaves her 


son and three grandchildren. 


_ Martha Mayfield Dalton was the Cleveland 


Orchestra's second harp for 35 years, participating 
in the orchestra's first foreign tour and 13 more 
before retiring in 1981. She was also an Oberlin 
College trustee for 34 years. Mrs. Dalton never 
aspired to be the orchestra's principal harpist, pre- 
ferring to raise her three children, attend garden 
club meetings, and play in other groups, including 
a two week stint backing musical humorist Spike 
Jones. Mrs. Dalton founded the harp department 
at the University of Texas and played with the 
Austin and Houston symphonies. She died January 
24 in Willoughby, Ohio. Her husband, George, two 
daughters, a son, a grandson, two step-grandchil- 


dren, and two step-great-granddaughters survive her. 


Memorial donations may be made to the Office of 


Development, Bosworth Hall, 50 W. Lorain St., 


Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Betty Jeanne McMullen Page worked at 
Detroit Family Services and received a master’s 
degree in social work at Wayne State University. 
She was active in the Civil Rights Movement, 
Project Friendship, the League of Women Voters, 
and Outward Bound. She also served as a tester 
against racial steering in the real-estate market and 
was an active member of her Birmingham, Mich., 
church. A staunch supporter of tolerance, interna- 
tional relations, right-to-die legislation, and other 
liberal causes, she also enjoyed creating and listen- 
ing to music. She died November 30, 2009, at 
Kendal at Oberlin, leaving three children, includ- 
ing Clifton '76, and six grandchildren. Her hus- 


band, Stephen, predeceased her. 


Robert L. Beers received a master’s degree in 
psychology at Ohio State University while serving 
in the U.S. Air Corps, where he became a pilot and 
helped to develop missiles in the space program. 
After retiring in 1966, he spent 13 years teaching 
second grade through a master’s program at the 
University of Southern California. Mr. Beers died in 
April 2007 after battling prostate cancer. Preceded 
in death by one son, he leaves his wife, Evelyn Gracey 


Beers '43, two children, and four grandchildren. 


Paul Wiard Stephenson semi-retired to Hilton 
Head, S.C., in 1980 after working at Stephenson 
Equipment and Service Supply, a company he 


founded in Harrisburg, Pa. While semi-retired, he 


honed his golf skills and immersed himself in the 
restaurant business. He died May 6, 2008, leaving his 


wife, Betty, two sons, and two daughters. 
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Kathryn Galbreath Holder and her husband, 


Robert, traveled widely, particularly in Portugal, where 
the couple spent many winters. Mrs. Holder died 
November 8, 2009, in Bloomington, Ind., leaving 
four sons, five grandchildren, and six great-grand- 


children. A brother and a sister predeceased her. 


Dr. Robert W. Johnson served in the U.S. 
Navy in the South Pacific. He received an MBA 
at Harvard University and PhD in economics at 
Northwestern University. He served on the faculty 
at the University of Buffalo, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and for 20 years at the Krannert School of 
Management, Purdue University, until his retire- 
ment in 1997. Dr. Johnson specialized in consumer 
credit. He founded the Credit Research Center 
in 1974 and was its director for many years. He 
died November 6, 2009, after a long struggle with 
dementia. His wife, Dixie, two daughters, including 
Judith J. Plows, ’67, a stepdaughter, and four grand- 


children survive him. 


1944 
Dr. Janet Knapp Byles followed her BA with an 


MA degree at Oberlin and a PhD in music history 
at Yale University. She taught in China from 1946- 
1949 as a Shansi representative. During her long 
career as a musicologist, she taught music 
history at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Yale, Boston University, and Vassar College, where 
she received professor emeritus status. The first 
female president of the American Musicological 
Society, her specialty was the study of conduc- 
tus, a form of medieval music used in proces- 
sions. Her book, Thirty-five Conductus for Two 
and Three Voices, was published in 1965. She 
leaves many nieces and nephews. Her husband, 


G.H., predeceased her. 


Lae 


Rev. Dr. William “Friar” Tuck served in the 
U.S. Army between his sophomore and junior 
years at Oberlin, becoming a sergeant in a chem- 
ical mortar battalion in Europe during WWII. He 


trained at the Chicago Theological Seminary, Union 


Theological Seminary, and Columbia University 


Teachers College, from which he earned a Doctor 


of Education degree. He became a United Church 
of Christ minister and served churches in five 


states. At Oberlin he was a star athlete and in 
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2002 was inducted into the Heisman Club Hall 
of Fame. Dr. Tuck died of Parkinson's disease in 
5, 2009. His 
wife, Anne Parker Tuck ’46, four children, and 


Silver Spring, Md., on November 


eight grandchildren survive him. 


1949 


Robert Goodwin, a registered land surveyor, was 
known for his expertise in the Merrimack Valley's 
topography and landscape and of various civil engi- 
neering rules in Andover, Mass., and neighboring 
towns. A member of the Andover planning commit- 
tee and conservation commission in the 1970s, he 
was later a sought-after consultant for the town, 
local attorneys, bankers, and residents. As a survey- 
or and civil engineer, he was fascinated by the 
Egyptian pyramids, the Great Wall of China, and 
Stonehenge; he built topographical models of these 
and other sites and authored a series of short 
humorous books on them. Also a classically trained 
baritone and big-band drummer in the late 1940s, 
Mr. Goodwin composed and recorded a handful 
of songs. He directed and sang with an eclectic mix 
of local choral groups and choirs over the years. A 
debilitating stroke in 2004 left him severely 
physically handicapped but mentally sharp. Mr. 
Goodwin died October 31, 2009, in Worcester. His 
wife of 58 years, Gwendolyn, three children, a sis- 


ter, and four grandchildren survive him. 


Elaine Manville Hoyt, who entered Oberlin with 
the Class of 1949, died September 7, 2006. 


1950 


Nancy Graeff died November 27, 2008. 


Robert Pratt received a master’s degree in music 
education at the University of Michigan School of 
Music and spent most of his professional life in Ann 
Arbor. For 25 years, Mr. Pratt was chairman of the 
music department, director of choral activities, and 
founder of the music history program at Pioneer 
High School. He was also involved in other musical 
endeavors, including the Youth for Understanding 
Chorale, as director of music at Ann Arbor's Zion 
Lutheran Church, conductor of the Chancel Choir 
at the First United Methodist Church, founding 
conductor of the Plymouth Oratorio Society, and 
conductor of the Ann Arbor Cantata Singers. He 
also conducted the annual Community Messiah 
Sing for a decade. Mr. Pratt died December |, 
2009, in Jackson, Mich., following a six-month bat- 
tle with cancer. He leaves his wife, Mary, three chil- 
dren, including Carolyn ’79, 10 erandchildren, and 


eight great-grandchildren. 
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Peter Craig successfully battled business inter- 
ests, developers, and members of Congress who 
wanted to build a bridge over the Potomac River to 
carry Interstate 66 into Georgetown, along with 
seven multilane highways, that would have 
destroyed 200,000 housing units. Mr Craig also 
prevented an effort in 1973 to replace McLean 
Gardens with high-rise condos, a hospital, hotel, 
and offices and forced the city to throw out 9,700 
flawed property assessments in 1996. He graduated 
from Yale Law School in 1953 as a member of the 
Law Review. He became assistant general counsel 
for litigation at the United States Department of 
Transportation in 1967 and began working at 
Southern Railway in 1969, retiring in 1989. Mr. 
Craig became a leading authority on 17th-century 
Swedish settlements in the Delaware Valley and 
published scores of articles and books on the topic. 
He died November 26, 2009, at his Cleveland Park 
home, of Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, a degenerative 
brain disorder. Survivors include his wife of 39 
years, Sally Banks; three children; a stepdaughter, a 
brother, John '48; and four grandchildren. His sister, 


Martha '53, predeceased him. 


Robert Kammiller opened a private practice 
in Freudian psychotherapy after earning a master’s 
degree in social work at the University of Pittsburgh 
and a diplomate in Freudian psychotherapy. He 
swam with Oberlin’s highly successful 1950 men’s 
swimming team and played the trumpet as a stu- 
dent. Music followed him throughout his life. He 
was drafted for the Korean War and, after a hasty, 
one-song audition, was sent to join the military 
band at the front lines. The band played for Bob 
Hope and Stan Kenton during their visits to the 
troops. For their 50th wedding anniversary, Mr. 
Kammiller and his wife, Bernice, visited New 
Orleans, where he played trumpet with street 
musicians. He also was an accomplished free- 
hand watercolorist who painted on location and a 
pilot whose interest in flying was first sparked by 
a summer job with NASA. After his death, his 
wife sent his trumpet to a New Orleans musi- 
cians’ fund set up after Hurricane Katrina to bring 
instruments to musicians; the trumpet now rests 
in the hands of a New Orleans elementary school 
student whose Ninth Ward home was destroyed 
by the hurricane. Mr. Kammiller, of Wadsworth, 
Obie. died September 7, 2009. Bernice and his 


son survive him. 


Martha Campbell Bair, with a masters degree 


in social work from Fresno State College, was the 


tumor registrar at the VA Medical Center and an 
active volunteer at Kaiser Medical Center. Ms. Bair 
died November 15, 2009, of kidney failure, leaving 
her husband of 58 years, Robert ’50, four children, 


seven grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


1952 

Peter W. Bellows majored in English literature 
and excelled in both tennis and soccer at Oberlin. 
He was inducted into the Oberlin Athletic Hall of 
Fame in 2006. He spent four years in the U.S. Navy 
and was stationed in Naples, Italy. He started his 
career at First National Bank of Miami in 1956 and 
retired from First Union Bank in 1993. He served 
as an elder and volunteer business manager at his 
church. He was also a member of the Marching and 
Chowder Society of Miami Shores and served on the 
boards of Pass-[t-On Ministries and Miami Country 
Day School. Mr. Bellows died November 15, 2009, 
in Andover, Mass., leaving his wife of 55 years, Anne, 


two sons, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


1953 
Linda Jackson Blodgett was a published poet 
who participated in many writing groups. She also 
organized a volunteer group that tutored students 
at Oberlin’s elementary school. Among her many 
interests were Taiko drumming, opera, and travel. 
Ms. Blodgett died September 11, 2009, of a heart 
attack while hiking with a friend on a lovely autumn 
California day, according to family members. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, and three grandchil- 


dren. Her husband, Lester 52, predeceased her. 


Thomas Manshardt served in the U.S. Army 
before obtaining his Oberlin degree. A pianist and 
professor of music at the University of Regina, 
he performed in concert tours of Germany, 
Austria, India, Pakistan, the United States, and 
Canada, plus made television and radio perform- 
ances. Tutored by the French pianist Alfred Cortot 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, he released a CD in 
1994 that earned high praise from Repertoire 
Magazine, whose writer described his piano playing 
as “romantic and madly generous.” Mr. Manshardt 
died March 20, 2009 in Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. He is survived by his partner of more than 


30 years, Lawrence Amundrud. 


1954 


Karen Martin Harding became a stewardess 


for Northwest Orient Airlines, first in Minneapolis 
and then in Seattle. Eventually she moved to 
Virginia with her husband, a dentist, and worked 


part time in his practice for many years. An avid 
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reader, she assisted in opening the first library in 
Northumberland County, Va. She was active in the 
Junior Women's Club, sang in the church choir, and 
enjoyed gardening, cooking, and taking care of pets 
on her small farm in Lilian, where she died July 11, 
2009. She is survived by her husband of 53 years, 


John, three daughters, and three grandchildren. 


Christina Bryans had a 38-year career with the 
Central Intelligence Agency. She and her husband 
enjoyed travel in the United States and abroad. Ms. 
Bryans was an avid linguist with a working knowl- 
edge of French, Russian, Spanish, Ukrainian, and 
several Scandinavian languages, as well as native 
fluency in German. At work, she taught the rudi- 
ments of Russian to the office staff to assist them in 
filing materials written in Russian. Ms. Bryans 
received a master’s degree at Oberlin in addition to 
a bachelor's degree, and also studied at Middlebury 
College and the University of Marburg, Germany. 
Following her retirement she taught English as 
a second language classes. She was active in her 
church, Boys Scouts, Girl Scouts, and with Meals 
on Wheels. She also had an interest in knitting, 
sewing, and needlework. She was a member of a 
choral society and an accomplished cellist. Ms. 
Bryans died October 30, 2009, at her home at 
Goodwin House Bailey's Crossroads in Virginia. 
She leaves her husband of 49 years, John, a daugh- 


ter, a son, and two grandchildren. 


1955 

Dorothy Rockwell Avery was recruited by the 
Central Intelligence Agency after graduating from 
Oberlin. She served as an intelligence analyst in the 
State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research and later worked in the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service at the Central Intelligence 
Agency. In 1960, she joined the State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, where her 
work on the border war between China and India 
was commended by then-Assistant Secretary of 
State W. Averell Harriman. During the Vietnam 
War, she became the bureau's leading expert on 
North Vietnam, and in 1969, she co-wrote a major 
review of the bureau's judgments concerning 
Vietnam. She was instrumental in having that 
review declassified in 2003. She continued to 
work during the 1980s and 1990s on projects 
involving Cambodia, POW/ MIA searches, and 
Mekong water resources. Upon her 1999 retire- 
ment, she was awarded the National Intelligence 
Medal of Achievement and the secretary's Career 
Achievement Award. She received a master’s 


degree in Far Eastern studies at Harvard 
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University in 1957. She volunteered on the board 
of Washington's the Family Place and at Carmina, 
an early-music vocal ensemble, and at the Flower 
Guild of the Washington National Cathedral. 
Mrs. Avery died November 13, 2009, of complica- 
tions from leukemia, in Chevy Chase, Md. She 
leaves her husband of 51 years, George Avery, two 


daughters, and a sister. 


Elaine Ashby Goodrich was an elementary 
teacher, Head Start teacher, and crisis phone line 
volunteer. Her continuing passions, however, were 
her family and making beautiful things with her 
hands. She died December 12, 2009, in Columbus, 
Ohio, after a 3 1-year fight with Parkinson’s disease, 
She leaves her husband, Kenneth '55, four chil- 


dren, and numerous grandchildren. 


1957 

Dr. Lawrence Neale Jones, a graduate of 
Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology, also 
earned a degree in education at West Virginia 
State College, a master’s degree in American his- 
tory at the University of Chicago, a PhD in reli- 
gion at Yale, and an honorary doctorate at Oberlin 
in 2009. A minister, he served as dean of Howard 
University’s divinity school for 16 years, where he 
was credited with dramatically increasing enroll- 
ment. A pastor at churches in Ohio, New York 
City, and Washington, D.C., he was also dean of 
the chapel at Nashville's Fisk University and 
served in top administrative positions at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. Dr. Jones 
authored many publications, including African 
Americans and the Christian Churches, 1619- 
1860, at the age of 86. He also served two tours 
with the U.S. Army prior to his Oberlin study. He 
died December 7, 2009, at his daughter's home in 
Atlanta, leaving two children. His wife, Mary 


Ellen Jones, preceded him in death. 


mo 


| Joan Alfhild Flint Hoffmann was a model and 


production assistant who worked with, among 
other acts, the Fibber McGee and Molly radio show 
and the Bob Hope ‘Troupe, entertaining American 
armed forces in the early 1950s. An avid swimmer, 


painter, and outdoor adventurer, she also was a tal- 
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ented storyteller, providing hours of entertainment 
for her three children while on cross-country car 
trips. Mrs. Hoffmann died December 27, 2009, in 
Oberlin. Her husband, Richard, two sons, a daugh- 


ter, and several grandchildren survive her. 


1959 
Dr. Frederick H. Gaige received his PhD at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1970 and taught 
at Davidson College before beginning a career in 
educational administration, last serving as dean 
and CEO at Penn State University, Berks Campus. 
He also was actively involved in numerous com- 
munity endeavors. A Fulbright scholar who was 
considered an early expert on Nepal, he authored 
many articles about the country. His groundbreak- 
ing book, Regionalism and National Unity in 
Nepal, originally published in 1975, was reprinted 
in 2009. Dr. Gaige died August 25, 2009, in 
Reading, Pa., leaving his wife, Austra, two daugh- 


ters, including Karina '91, and three grandsons. 


Dr. George Frederick Starner, an economics 
professor and banjo-playing folk singer who docu- 
mented hobo music and culture, died October 25, 
2009 in Los Angeles of complications of pneumo- 
nia and chronic lung disease. Dr. Starner—some- 
times called Banjo Fred—taught himself to play the 
five-string banjo and | 2-string guitar and performed 
at festivals with his hero, Pete Seeger. Dr. Starner 
was a professor at Drew University in New Jersey. 
After moving to Los Angeles in 1987 he sang often 
in coffeehouses (particularly hobo tunes) and 
taught parttime at community colleges. He regular- 
ly performed at National Hobo Association gather- 
ings and set out to preserve the hobo history of 
music, poetry, and stories in Thats the Ticket 
Roadho 
(www.ciniweb.com). He received a master’s at the 
University of Michigan and a PhD at Ohio State 
University. He joined the University of Wisconsin, 


a documentary he co-produced 
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La Crosse, in 1974 and helped found a folk festival 


there that continues today. 
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Maria Elizabeth Pennock Slesinger, who 
went by Liz or Els, received a BS degree in nursing 
at Cornell University and began a 22-year nursing 
career, during which she became a nationally rec- 
ognized expert in telephone triage. After retiring in 
1998 she returned to a love of art she had discov- 
ered while a student at Oberlin, producing textile 
and fabric art. Ms. Slesinger died December 15, 
2009, in Bellingham, Wash., leaving her husband, 


Jeff'75, and a son. 
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Kendal resident Anne § 
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with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 
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Should you be in town, come see us during Commencement Weekend. SP PORTUNIS 
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ONE MORE THING 


Side by Side 
by Nadya Primak 13 
Photography by Todd France 


Oberlin celebrated the opening of an exhibit at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art featuring 20 masterworks from the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum with a gala reception on March 16 that drew about 500 alumni and friends. Visitors to the Met got the 
rare opportunity to see Allen works spanning the 16th to 20th centuries, paired with works by the same artists or from similar 
contexts from the Met’s world-renowned collection. Side by Side: Oberlin’s Masterworks at the Met is on display until August 29. 
Works can also be found at the Cleveland Museum of Art through February 2011 and the Akron Art Museum through January 
2011. Finally, the Phillips Collection, in Washington, D.C., will host 25 Allen works from September 11 until January 16, 2011. 
Artwork from the Allen has been put on the road while the museum is closed for renovation. Look for additional coverage of 
the event and the exhibits in a future issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. For more information, visit the Allen’s website: 
www.oberlin.edu/amam/exhibitions.html 


